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Oratory, and the Building of Character 


Dwient Everett Watkins, Proressor or Pusric SPEAKING, 
Knox CoLiree 


cS A TORY today is dynamic thought. It is thought 
engaged in activity. It is mentality in a accom- 
O plishing mood. It is the electric battery when the 


circuit is complete. It is the bud unfolding, or the 
ed fruit maturing, as against the seed on the shelf. 


It is never static. There was a time when informa- 

tion formed a large part of an orator’s stock in 
oummomm® trade, But that day is past. We now and then 
get a few new facts from a speech, but our great desire to hear 
speakers arises from an entirely different motive. We wish to 
have the facts interpreted. We wish to see a personality engaged 
in reacting against its environment. The “What” of oratory is 
largely determined outside its own realm — it is the product of the 
philosopher or scientist. The “How” is the great task of oratory. 
How shall the truth be made to set men free, is the question the 
speaker must ask himself. Truth needs a vehicle. It must be 
conveyed. 

The truths of oratory, then, may be fairly expected to have an 
effective setting. By some means or other of emphasis they stand 
in a fair way to come home to us. And this is not only true of 
oratory as it is heard, but of oratory as it is written. The speech 
upon the printed page is, of course, a mere shorthand report of the 
real speech. It is only of value as it may suggest what the orator 
really said. But some of the orator’s fire must persist even in the 
dead language of printer’s ink. The piercing lance of the short 
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sentence is still there and the sonorous rounding of the full 
period. The emotional rhythm and the vowel melody is not en- 
tirely lost. Besides, we may read the life of the orator and may 
study portraits and statues of him, and thus recreate in imagina- 
tion the real man of the flesh. No one who has gazed upon the 
Trinity statue of Phillips Brooks in Boston can read his sermons 
in a passive way. The zeal which characterized Hamilton still 
stands in the active pose of his statue at Columbia University. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech shines forth in a more beauteous 
splendor when we know the life of sympathy back of it. 

But not only is oratory effective because it is its aim to be, but 
it is effective because of its narrow range. It is true that there 
are speeches upon almost every topic, but what is technically known 
as oratory largely centers about those topics connected with politi- 
eal and social welfare. Because of the constant repetition of the 
principles fundamental in these fields, there is sure to be a vast 
amount of information stored up, and from the associations spring- 
ing up within this store there are pretty surely to come those few 
larger co-ordinations which make for the correct conduct of life. 
From the words of Otis and Sam Adams down to the latest speech 
in the morning papers, tyranny has been mercilessly attacked and 
freedom has been strenuously exalted. The tyranny of the tax on 
tea is akin to the tyranny of the outgrown protective tariff. All 
the anti-slavery oratory rested at bottom on the same principle. 
Pre-eminently all public speaking has dealt with man’s adjustment 
to his social environment. And because of the importance of 
that theme, the study of oratory is of prime utility in any scheme 
for the development of character. 

‘But the especial adaptability of oratorical study to character 
formation does not stop with the mere themes involved., It goes 
much deeper. That complete rapport with the spirit of the origi- 
nal, which, in any literary study, is so necessary if character for- 
mation is to result, springs up with especial facility in oratorical 
study. In the oral rendition which should always accompany the 
study of literature intended to be spoken, this moral education 
finds a ready tool,/ As has been pointed out, oratory is essentially 
active. It is vigorous in physical expression. In fact it some- 
times approaches exaggeration in this respect, since it must appeal 
tc so many hearers and so far away. This renders it easy for the 
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novice to enter into its spirit. It deals with large reactions. It is 
not so subtle and fine in its demands as are fiction, poetry and the 
drama. Instead of the mere twitch of the mouth or flick of the 
eye-lid there is the full-arm gesture, the expanded chest and the 
firm base. Instead of the delicate evanescent inflection, we have 
the strong decisive one. The qualities of the voice are comparative- 
ly constant. All these vital, life-stirring qualities give a fine op- 
portunity for gripping the student. When the half-hearted, stoop- 
shouldered book-worm has once struck out into the air with his 
fist so as to jar his whole anatomy, he is not quite satisfied with 
his former self. 

‘For the awakening of the manly virtues certainly oratory sup- 
plies the best materials. The virtues it has proclaimed verbally, 
and tacitly by exemplifying them, have been of this sort. Man- 
hood, strength, courage, heroism, righteous indignation; love of 
friend, home, family, country; brotherly love, moral obligation, 
religious duty ; these are the strings upon which the oratorical sym- 
phony has been played throughout the ages’ And the constant 
recurrence of these themes under new guises is of great effect. 
Christ, Paul, Savonarola, Fenelon, Spurgeon, Emerson, Beecher, 
Deosthenes, Cicero, Burke, Bright, O’Connell, Phillips; through 
church and state the discipleship has been of the same heroic qual- 
ity. 

To test the direct method of bringing these virtues over into life, 
let anyone take that immortal third paragraph from’ Elbert Hub- 
bard’s “A Message to Garcia.” 

“The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave Rowan a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did not 
ask, ‘Where is he at? By the eternal! There is a man whose 
form should be cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed in 
every college in the land. It is not book-learning young men need, 
nor instruction about this and that, but a' stiffening of the verta- 
brae which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to act promptly, 
concentrate their energies; do the thing” “Carry a message to 
Garcia’! ” 

In the very first clause of this extract there is a tightening of 
the ropes of attention. You can fairly feel the thumb close down 
upon the tip of the forefinger. There is a super sensitizing of the 
mental dry plate, and then comes the impression, clean, cutting, 
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direct, sharp in its impingement. There are no sympathetic over- 
tones in the voice now, but only the hard, cold, fundamental, cutting 
like a diamond into the glass-smooth surface of the intelligence. 
And then the emotional reverberation! An oath is vigorous on all 
occasions. And here as the youth strikes upward with his tensed 
arm and clenched first, there is the chance to get a response that 
will “feel good,” that will somehow hitch onto the animal in him 
and make him feel that an accomplishing self is the best sort of 
self. / This sentence’ to him supplies a sensation like striking out 
the best batsman on an opposing baseball team. He feels that he 
can be of some account and he feels it from toe to finger tip. And 
then the expanse that comes with the sweeping contemplation of 
deathless bronze ornamenting a thousand campuses throughout the 
land! Here he gets scope, and breadth, and dignity. It takes breath 
to get that idea. The intercostals get a new experience if the pas- 
sage is truthfully rendered. And then notice the alignment of the 
opening clauses of the next sentence with impulses of the boy! He 
kates book learning usually. He has had enough of it. He has 
had too much information and thus he is glad to have someone 
confirm his dislike. / And how the words “stiffening of the verta- 
brae” appeal to his fighting instinct! How the word “loyalty” 
rushes home to his mental pictures of heroism in battle and trial 
throughout the ages! How his form grows erect on the first of 
these phrases, how an inch or two is added to his height, how his 
voice softens and expands on the second, what a fine dipthong oy is 
to pounce upon, and in which to depict the affection of a worthy 
personality! What snap there is in the crisp phrase “act prompt- 
ly!” How the nature grows through all these phrases to the end, 
and how the determined final stress on the word ‘do’ calls all the 
energies of the boy into play! 

The paragraph is surely a great character builder. It starts 
accomplishing reactions. If the boy were to recite it week after 
week with all the power within him, the effect on his character 
could scarcely be estimated. A declamation contest in which the 
whole speech should be spoken by all the young men of the class, 
and for which there should be a long period of preparation, say 
from four to six weeks, would be beneficial beyond comprehension. 
The priceless virtue of individual initiative, “the ability to do the 
proper thing without being told,” would be wrought into the whole 
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school by such an exercise. And it would all be done unconsciously. 
The boys would think the selection was made simply because “it 
speaks well,” because “it is strong,” “it gives a chance to get roused 
and use some energy in, speaking,” and the boys would enjoy it. 
The words and accompanying vigorous action give a chance for 
pent up energies to work themselves off. There is supreme func- 
tioning — and functioning is pleasurable. 

In the last paragraph mention was made of a declamation con- 
test. Contests in which a different selection is used by each stu- 
dent are of course common. And although the elocution is some- 
times bad, —a condition which any school system ought to be 
ashamed of in this day and age of the world, when it is known that 
such things can be remedied by proper instruction — they do a 
“world of good.” The long period of preparation necessitated by 
these events serves to impress the contents of the declamation in- 
delibly upon the plastic mind. Many a man in his forties can 
repeat the declamation he used when he was a junior in college 
and he generally testifies to the value its precepts have been to 
him in his post-college life. And the impression is all the deeper 
for the motor responses entailed by public rendition. The gestures, 
the tones of voice, the quickened pulse, — all these have aided in 
making the impression permanent. 

And the value of the contest does not stop at impressing the 
truths of the declamation upon the lad. Habits of vigorous utter- 
ance, of vital delivery, in all his work, are fastened upon him by 
the effort. After a boy has once given a declamation really well, 
the chances are that he will never again give even his own thoughts 
in public address with the same lassitude and “don’t care spirit” 
that has formerly characterized them. ~And if the experience of 
training has been properly accompanied by remarks on the part 
of the teacher to the effect that the utterance should be vigorous 
“just like that of a salesman selling a bill of goods” or “like a 
politician trying to gain support for his contention” or “like a 
student trying to secure a vote for a certain fellow for football 
captain, or athletic manager” there is a chance that the dynamic 
personality may be brought over into everyday life. 

The mere matter of the cultivation of bodily habits is not to be 
ignored. It is to-be regretted that so many of our young men 
stand limply upon one hip, with their hands in their trousers 
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pockets, their shoulders rounded, and their stomachs cramped. 
Much of this could be eliminated by more thorough instruction in 
public speaking. No one can influence an audience if he stands in 
such an attitude as characterizes the hollow-chested type of high 
school lad, and the young man knows it himself. If he can by 
hook or crook be inveigled into a contest of some sort, if his desire 
for victory can in some way be roused, if upon it can be grafted a 
desire for pleasing carriage, his chest will come up, his shoulders 
will straighten, his knees will lose their sag, the muscles of his face 
will take on tone, and there will be a transformed boy before you. 
These things are not theories. The proof can be cited in any high 
school where the public speaking work has been well done. 

This much is true of the declamation contest. All this and more 
is true of the oratorical contest, the contest in which the young 
man not only speaks a vigorous speech, but tries to compose one 
for his own vigorous delivery. Here all the forces are deepened 
in their effect. The power of any ideal is increased if the person 
picture himself in the ideal picture which is to guide his conduct. 
The oration brings this about in a most potent way. The student 
gives his own thought in the way he formerly gave another's 
thought. He inevitably tries to make his of the same vigorous 
sort. And, further, the process is not limited to delivery. To com- 
pose vigorously, there must be vigorous thinking. And when we 
consider the months of reading and writing given to the prepara- 
tion of an oration, we can readily see the vast influence that such 
a process will have upon character. 

And here may be re-emphasized the effect of the matter, the con- 
tent, of oratory. When a young man writes a speech he must neces- 
sarily arrive at something to say. Obviously he wishes this to 
stand the test of inspection. To insure this he reads the best books 
and magazines available upon his chosen topic. All these he sifts 
and condenses. He revolves these conclusions in his mind and 
soon he has a well-rounded scheme of thought upon the matter in 
hand. And, just asin his study of the oratory of others, he has 
brought home to him from his study of sociology and government 
the few great fundamental truths. And they are more effective 
because he has happened upon them for himself, and because they 
have not been pointed out to him by others. “Indirect moral edu- 
cation” is here seen at one of its high water marks. 
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And think of the sort of topics usually chosen for debates — the 
exportation of munitions of war, the immigration situation, the 
trusts, labor unions! What better moral instruction could be given 
than to set young men to the task of finding out what is the right 
and proper attitude on these questions! And how the debate accen- 
tuates all these benefits! The truths are not set down superficially 
on paper. They are ingrained in the mind. They must be so firm- 
ly fixed that they will be expressed on the spur of the moment. And 
the vigorous form of utterance now, instead of being limited to a 
certain two thousand words upon paper, must become a mode of 
thought. Moreover, it must be persisted in until it runs smoothly. 
And when it runs smoothly, you may be quite sure it has taken 
hold upon the roots of character. 

Here a vast amount of opinion should be set at rights in regard 
to the ethics of debate. In some quarters it is held that the present 
methods of debate are wrong in that by them a young man is often 
forced to speak upon a side of the question in which he does not 
believe. This is a bad practice, it is said. The young man comes 
to have no convictions. He becomes merely an advocate, talking 
because he must. Later in life he becomes the lawyer talking for 
pay. His convictions and his acts are at variance and the walls 
of character are broken down. It matters little what he says, how 
it agrees with what he thinks, provided it is consistent with his 
assigned position, and provided he says it glibly. Such accusations 
reveal a shallow knowledge of debating as at present carried on. 
In the first place, position on the opposing sides is usually as- 
signed by lot, and it is a common practice among students to “trade 
numbers” so as to secure the side upon which they think they can 
do their best. But even if this is not done, the attitude of the 
critic implies that a young man has thoroughly made up his mind 
upon a question before he knows anything about it. The attitude 
of the average college student upon a public question is practically 
worthless beside than of the college debater who has studied the 
question for six months. The student who has not studied the 
question thoroughly, in the manner he would study it were he in 
debate, has no business having convictions on such questions. Such 
judgments as he does have are mere snap judgments and practically 
worthless. But, say the critics further, even after the debaters 
have studied the question thoroughly, on account of the triangular 
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system, still three of the six men must be assigned to defend the 
side which is wrong. The fallacy here is that the critics assume 
that one side only can be right and that the other must therefore be 
wrong. Any sane man dealing with moral issues knows this not to 
be the case. Wrapped up in every moral issue are a thousand inter- 
lacing strands of right and wrong. There are considerations on 
both sides. It is safe to say further, that no question without a 
fair modicum of truth on each side would ever be selected by a 
forensic board for debate. And oftentimes it happens that among 
the six men chosen for the two teams the men will naturally split 
into the threes, one defending the negative by choice and the other 
the affirmative. Thus the attack upon the debate as undermining 
character falls flat. 

A further benefit of oratory in general is its cultivation of the 
habit of concentration. The young man before an audience must 
keep his mind supremely upon the thing he is doing. There are a 
thousand and one temptations to abandon the talk before him, but 
they must all be set aside. Out yonder a fan is kept restlessly ac- 
tive and the temptation is to see in whose hand it is, but if the 
temptation is yielded to there is the chance the speech will be for- 
gotten. Suddenly an unbrella falls to the floor here, and the speak- 
er feels an almost irresistible tug to turn about to see who let it fall. 
Perhaps the fire department makes a spirited drive past the win- 
dow right in the midst of the most brilliant paragraph of the 
speech. Mayhap the face of some young lady friend looms up out 
of the black deep of faces and thoughts of the last party plead 
piteously for recognition, but all of them must be ruthlessly thrust 
aside. Duty calls and danger goads and the task must be accom- 
plished. And this power of attention has not only a subjective 
aspect. Not only must the speaker keep his own mind upon the 
topic under discussion. He soon learns that he must keep the mind 
of his audience upon the topic. Here he learns to control the at- 
tention of others, and this is the basis of a dominant character. 
It is just this power that the young speaker feels he must cultivate 
that makes for leadership in a community. And the pleasure of 
it is like the taste of human blood to the tiger. The young man 
invariably desires to return to the banquet, and, before you know 
it, you have a leading citizen in the city, county, and state. 

A few words of caution are here necessary. A great many of 
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these admirable qualities developed by oratory are based upon the 
lower instincts, as, in fact, are most of our higher capabilities. 
There should be care lest a reversion take place. For instance, a 
writer recently attacked debating in the high school on the ground 
that it developed, as he said, “contentiousness.” If it does this, it 
is because the teaching has not been of the correct sort. Debating, 
of course, is a cultured product grafted on the lower instinet of 
pugnacity, but therein lies its value. The glorious sap of a good 
fight instead of working itself off in bloody noses and bad names, 
blossoms into a worthy argument that may set a character for life, 
although it may not save the nation. Self-assertion is another 
lower instinct that it strongly appealed to by the oratorical in- 
structor. But upon this stock are grafted the desire for gain and 
the desire for growth and finally the desire for service by which the 
lower instinct may work itself out. The “grafting principle” is of 
enormous import in education and should be firmly laid hold of 
by the teacher. 

The fact that oratory cannot flourish in solitude is another great 
point in its favor. However fine the periods of young Mr. Enthusi- 
ast may be, they count for naught until they have been tested be- 
fore an audience of his friends. To secure this audience generally 
some sort of mutual agreement is necessary, some agreement that 
if a certain person is to be listened to, he also shall listen in turn. 
Here we have the literary society, and at once the “mutual admira- 
tion society,” often mentioned as a potent character influence, 
springs into being. The criticism and the exchange of literary 
blows that is sure to accompany these meetings results in great 
benefit. The organization acts as the padding on the boxing glove. 
The bare thrust becomes civilized and though there may be punish- 
ing blows given and taken, yet the combatants are able to “save 
their faces.” 

The study of oratorical history is of great help also. Historical 
characters, as most orators are, they combine the advantages that 
accompany rhetoric with the usual advantages of prominence in 
history. Here are no fictitious heroes, but real men mixing in real 
life. Whatever they said was truly said. The forces they depict 
were real forces. The opinions they held were real opinions. These 
orators were once boys. Some of them addressed the leaves in the 
wood, some the stock in the barn, some at an early age addressed 
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gatherings upon college grounds. When these same real boys 
grew older they passed certain bills in Congress by their eloquence. 
They helped to save the Union. They brought on the Spanish 
American war. Their reality lends influence to their beliefs. 
Their prominence gives great credence. Biography as a character 
builder is at its best in the study of great orators. 

To risk special prescriptions from the shelves of oratory for 
special diseases in character would perhaps be too fantastical. But 
to the observing and resourceful teacher abundant opportunity is 
afforded to bring help from the stores of eloquence to the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind. For the timid, retiring nature, he may 
start with oratory of conversation: Phillips, Lincoln, may give help 
here. For the wildly exuberant he may prescribe Patrick Henry 
or John Randolph. For the ones of finer susceptibilities he may 
call upon Prentiss or Fisher Ames. For those who enjoy imagery 
he may take down his Beecher or Everett. Or he may turn the 
tactics about. He may prescribe Henry for the timid, Beecher for 
the unimaginative, Lincoln for the fiery youth. Each case is a prob- 
lem in itself and the medicine must be administered accordingly. 

The study of oratory then, is of great service in the development 
of character. Oratory is dynamic in nature. Its truths are cal- 
culated to make an impression. They are often repeated. Further, 
they are of a fundamental sort, dealing with political and social 
problems. No study will go further toward the cultivation of civic 
virtue. Oratory supplies ready material for arousing emotional 
response. It awakens the dead body until it quivers with excite- 
ment. The declamation contest, the oratorical contest, and the 
debate, all militate powerfully to draw out the innate possibilities 
of the boy. They graft upon his lower instincts higher ones that 
will always be prized in his character. The practice of oratory de- 
velops concentrated attention and dominant personality. It is a 
strong incentive to physical development. Its social aspect gives 
scope for the interplay of inspiring criticism. Its relation to 
history makes its lessons very real. It furnishes vast stores of 
character forming material from which the teacher may draw help 
in meeting individual emergencies. 
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Evening Elementary Schools 


Prinorat Witi1am H. Dootry, Trcunicat Hien Sonoor, 
Far River, Mass. 


fmm PROBABLY the oldest type of schools in this country 
and: England for the education of the adult is the 

ad evening school. It has produced in the past and is 

| producing at the present time some of our best men 

ce and women in the business world. It is a growing 


fe TUL NAcn UNA ana TELAT 

: institution and is bound to increase its usefulness to 
= meet the daily educational needs of thousands of 
Fe TTT E ge 


young working men and women. This type of edu- 
cation is recognized in our large industrial and commercial centers 
and is considered to be as important, as the education of the child. 

Evening schools may be divided into grades: the elementary and 
the high school. The elementary school provides instruction for 
young people who have not graduated from the grammar school 
or received an education equivalent to the eighth grade; and 
for non English-speaking pupils. 

An evening elementary school may be organized in the interest 
of efficiency and economy into three departments. First, those 
classes in which English-speaking pupils are taking strictly aca- 
demic work; secondly, those classes in which the pupils’ primary 
aim is to learn to speak English; thirdly, those special classes that 
may be authorized to meet distinct local needs like dressmaking, 
cooking, embroidery and a special class for laborers in civil service 
work. 

The first department should be graded into the following divi- 
sions, if possible graduating, sub-graduating, intermediate, begin- 
ners, and ungraded. 

One of the great educational problems in this country today is 
the education of the so-called foreigner or immigrant. The 
United States seems to be the melting pot for all nations of the 
world. During the last ten years over a million people have 
entered the United States from other lands representing not less 
than fifty races. They represented the poor and the unskilled of 
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the world and as well the untaught and the illiterate. No less than 
a quarter of a million of immigrants, fourteen years of age or over, 
are entering the United States annually with no use for book, news- 
paper, pen or pencil — unable to read or write any language. 

The immigration problem is the problem of making efficient 
Americans out of these people, of making competent workmen and 
good neighbors of the unskilled and socially inefficient. For unless 
we succeed in doing this the chaotic mixture may upset the melting 
pot. 

Some people may say that we have been assimilating the “for- 
eigners” the last two generations and have not failed in the at- 
tempt. We should remember that the early immigration was 
essentially different from the present immigration. Fewer persons 
came and those who did come were chiefly from the West and 
North of Europe. The mother tongue of many of them was 
English, while they had their own “settlement or section” of the 
city, they mingled readily with the Americans. To the greater 
part of the earlier immigrants our form of government, our man- 
ners of life, modes of thought, were not wholly strange. The 
English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Germans, French and Scandinavi- 
ans have much in common with the Americans. On the other 
hand, the immigrants from East and South of Europe, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the present day immigration, are very different. 
They do not speak our language, they are ignorant of our form 
of government, their ways of thinking and their habits of life are 
often very different from ours. They settle in distinctly foreign 
groups with their restaurants, clubs, coffee houses, ete. 

This immigration has assisted the country in its industrial 
growth. Without the influx of “foreigners” «we would not have 
had such a tremendous industrial development. But with this 
growth has come many social and educational problems. 

Reliable statistics show that among the people of this country, 
illiteracy is more than four times as great as in England and Scot- 
land where the facts are based on records of marriage licenses, 
sixteen times greater than in Switzerland. The records of today 
show that owing to the very large immigration during the last four 
years the per cent. of illiteracy in the United States is slowly in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. 

The problem is to teach the males of the recent immigrants to 
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become useful workers, how to speak, read and write in English, 
and to lead them into intelligent American citizenship. The 
women should be taught English and Household Arts. The immi- 
grant lives in a colony where his native tongue is spoken and sees no 
need at first of learning ordinary English conversation. Since he 
works by day the only institution open to him for the instruction in 
English is the public evening schools. These foreigners arrive 
here with large families and seek work at the factory gates. 
They cannot talk a word of English and scarcely any of them 
were factory hands before they arrived in America. All under 
sixteen are sent to the day school until they can obtain a schooling 
certificate—ability to read and write simple English. Others under 
twenty-one are obliged to attend evening schools. The adults are 
not obliged to attend school. 

On account of the scarcity of English speaking help the manu- 
facturers are obliged to hire them. They have come from the ag- 
ricultural districts of Europe and have had absolutely no experi- 
ence in factory life or in running power machinery. In fact a 
great many have never seen a power machine till the day they 
went to work in the mill, In fact all they knew about the factory 
is what they have been taught in their brief stay in the factory. 

A factory is an organization to turn out finished products and 
the machines are run at a very high speed. There is little if any 
time to teach foreigners English. The poor, non-English-speaking 
operative begins work by being told in English by the overseer or 
second hand or by some other experienced fellow-countryman, what 
parts of the machine he is not supposed “to touch.” A common 
method of breaking in one of these foreign-born workmen is 
for a friend or relative of the same nationality working 
in the factory to speak to the overseer or foreman for him. The 
man is allowed to eome to work in the mill with the understanding 
that his friend may teach him on his own job. When the new 
pupil gets so he can do anything at all at the operation, he asks 
for a regular position or secures one in some other factory. He 
is a poor workman at the start but he “knocks around” from one 
job io another, “stealing” sufficient knowledge until he becomes a 
passable workman. This means that the factories of the present 
day have a great deal harder problem to handle than existed twen- 
ty years ago. The waste is increased and chances for accident 
have increased many fold. 
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The classes for non-English people should be divided into four 
divisions: first, the literate foreigner who can speak English ; sec- 
ondly, the literate foreigner who cannot speak English; thirdly, 
the illiterate English, who can speak English; fourthly, the illit- 
erate foreigner who cannot speak English. The first two divisions 
may be divided into four grades, beginners, intermediate, subgrad- 
uating and graduating classes. The following represents the topics 


that should be taught. 


BEGINNERS. 
Arithmetic, English, Physiology and Hygiene, Reading, Spell- 
ing and Writing. A large amount of the time should be spent upon 
Reading and Arithmetic. 


INTERMEDIATE. 


Arithmetic, English, Geography, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Reading, Spelling and Writing. A large amount of the time is 
spent on Arithmetic, Reading and English. Pupils who can read 
and write should be able to do the work of this grade. 


SuBGRADUATING. 


Arithmetic, English, Geography, History, Physiology and Hy- 
giene, Reading, Spelling and Writing. Earnest pupils who have 
left day school from the fifth or sixth grade should be able to do 
the work of this grade. 


GRADUATING. 


Arithmetic, Civil Government, English, Geography, History, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Reading, Spelling and Writing. Earnest 
and mature pupils who have left day school from the seventh or 
eighth grade should be able to do the work of this grade. 

The average evening school teacher finds very little difficulty in 
teaching the first two divisions, but there is great difficulty in teach- 
ing illiterate immigrants who can and cannot speak English. The 
reason for this is that the teachers in our regular evening schools 
are day teachers and they carry over into the evening classes a 
great deal of the methods and book material from the day school. 
They begin to tell the names of different objects in the room, 
names of different pieces of clothing they are wearing, something 
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about George Washington, ete. The newly arrived immigrant 
leaves the school because he is not interested in the information 
imparted. The people with whom he lives and associates speak his 
native tongue and his heroes are not George Washington but the 
heroes of his own country. 

The most effective method of teaching the newly arrived immi- 
grant is to teach him the English, the arithmetic and information 
he needs most. He attends an evening school, like all adults, with 
an intensely practical aim in view, to meet his own daily needs. 
If he is a weaver in the mill he is anxious to know how to use 
sufficient English to talk about his work in the mill. To know how 
to pronounce the names of the parts of the machine he is working 
on, the different devices used by him, to be able to count the differ- 
ent bobbins up to a hundred, to count his pay, to be able to write 
his name, the number of his loom or the style of the fabric he is 
weaving. This is the kind of English, arithmetic, writing and 
other information that this pupil is interested in. He has, to 
be sure, a selfish motive but it has great economic value to him. It 
is very helpful to have the objects. you are discussing in the room 
and have the pupils go through the lessons dramatically. Foreign- 
ers should be classified in evening school according to their voca- 
tions (trades), and advanced according to the time or progress they 
have made since they have been in this country. Several terms de- 
voted to English, arithmetic and other information relating to his 
daily work will form an apperceptive basis for the future lessons on 
George Washington. Other information in history, civics and 
literature can follow later. As far as possible the dramatic method 
should be used in teaching the immigrant pupils. 








Supervision Must Supervise 
By Principat E. E, Cares, Los Anceies, CaLirornia 


< T is a matter of Sacred Record that at a certain 

gathering in; a certain city, “some cried one thing 

I and some cried another, the ‘assembly was confused, 

and the more part knew not wherefore they were 

wom, come together.” This statement might be applied 

= with equal force to educational gatherings of today. 

In reading, many methods are advocated; writing 

‘® is in an unsettled state; numerous and varied ideas 

prevail about arithmetic; grammar and English are subjects on 

which few agree; drawing, music, physical culture, manual train- 

ing, cooking and sewing all demand attention; mathematics, his- 

tory, Latin, Greek, and the modern languages are still under dis- 

cussion and in an unsettled state. The Herbatians and the anti- 

Herbatians have had some sharp picket shooting over correlation, 

co-ordination, interest, culture epochs, and educational values. 

Quite as important are the questions of college entrance require- 

ments, trained teachers, and supervision. The discussion of these 

questions is helping to harmonize discordant views and is improv- 
ing the schools and the teachers. 

The requirements for a superintendent may be briefly stated as 
follows: He should be a man of good executive ability, highly edu- 
cated, a practical teacher; he should possess tact, firmness, and 
good judgment; he should be a man of spotless reputation, high 
moral character, tireless activity, and boundless enthusiasm. He 
needs executive ability, for the office is an executive office. Poor 
executive ability cripples the efficiency of the work. He should 
be highly educated in order to know the needs of the whole system, 
to be able to correct evils and apply improved methods. He should 
be a practical teacher, otherwise he is likely to be a mere theorist 
and to soar far above the heads of his teachers. He must possess 
tact in his dealings with the board of education, the teachers, and 
eases of discipline; otherwise he will be “in hot water” most of 
the time. Firmness is also a necessary possession, for a vacilat- 
ing superintendent is to be pitied and will live a short life in any 
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one position. Quick decision and firmness in that decision (unless 
there be good reasons for reversing it) has saved many a contest 
between superintendent and board of education. This tact and 
firmness should be used judiciously. Every one is liable to err 
in judgment, and when a wrong judgment has been made it should 
not be stubbornly adhered to. Unless his reputation is spotless and 
his moral character high he can not long stand up under the at- 
tacks of the press and public sentiment. He must be unceasingly 
active and able to turn off a large amount of work in a day. He 
must be enthusiastic in his work and able to inspire enthusiasm 
in others. The state superintendent of one of the Southern states 
said in his annual report: “The humblest citizen has the desire 
and is entitled in this Christian land to claim that his children 
shall have the protection and guardian care of the most capable 
officials during their brief school life.” Such are some of the 
qualifications for all superintendents — state, county, city, and 
supervising principal. 

“The morals of the teaching service will be wonderfully influ- 
enced by the character and spirit of the supervising officers. Give 
them authority and hold them responsible. They, must have the 
power of discrimination and the courage to say no in a way that 
settles matters without showing anger and without making every 
body indignant and angry about it. They must be willing to help 
the timid and inexperienced. They must not only visit schools 
frequently, but they must examine them. They must advise them. 
They must exact improvement and inspire healthy growth. Their 
duties are not merely perfunctory. Their time must be given to 
their work, and their work involves something more than holding 
the post of honor on dress-parade occasions. They must keep 
abreast of the current educational thought of each passing day. 
They must see that the schoolhouse is suitable for school purposes, 
and, if not, they must find a way to make it so or get one that is. 
They must see that it is supplied with the necessary appliances 
and artificial helps. They must know what are the essential 
studies and see that such as are suitable to the age and condition of 
the children are being pursued by them. They must have knowl- 
edge of the general principles which govern the classification and 
grading of pupils, and see that teachers have arranged classes to 
the best advantage. They must examine the program of daily 
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work, and see whether the allotments of time have been wisely 
made, and whether recitations occur with proper reference to each 
other. They must look to text books, and see that the ones in use 
are modern and adapted to the uses of the school. They must 
investigate the methods of instruction and see whether the teachers 
are doing substantial work or merely putting in time for pay. 

“They must inquire about discipline and see whether teachers 
have that judgment, force of character, and knowledge of princi- 
ples, which will command respect and obedience, exact punctual 
and continuous attendance, and maintain that quiet, orderly, and 
systematic procedure without which good work is impossible. If 
matters are in an unfortunate condition they must decide with 
practical sense whether the person pretending to teach gives any 
promise or manifests any purpose of coming up to the requirements 
of the teacher’s position, or whether the case is a helpless one. If 
there is reasonable hope, give admonition and help with patience 
and kindly care. If there is no hope, put an end to the farce with 
prompt and resolute determination. 

“In other words supervision must supervise. It must assume 
leadership. If experience in school administration has taught any 
thing, it is that where the supervision is close and healthful, the 
teachers are qualified and the schools are good.”—Dr. A. S. Drap- 
er. 

A prominent educator, Professor Hinsdale, has remarked that 
“few spectacles are more pitiful than that of a little man at the 
head of one of the great school systems of the country. He is 
about as competent to vitalize and energize the school as a pocket 
dynamo would be to drive a city electric railway system.” It is 
certainly a pitiful sight to see one of these superintendents call 
his principals together once a month or oftener and have nothing 
to say to them except that they should be careful with their regis- 
ters. He tries to make a pun or crack a joke or tells of some one 
who “blew in” twenty-five cents on some thing, then dismisses 
them ; and they go away with a greater disgust than ever at politi- 
cal pull. . 

It has been said that “there is only one man in a million fit to 
be a superintendent of one of our great city schools.” Now since 
we have a hundred million people it ought to be possible, and it is 
possible if boards of education would only look for them, to find 
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the right men to fill these great and important positions. The 
little men in the big places are there simply because politics keeps 
them there. The number of professionally expert superintendents 
in this country is alarmingly small. It was Charles Francis Adams 
who suggested that the best way to reform the schools and teaching 
was to train expert superintendents. 

“The relations of the superintendent to the teacher are exceed- 
ingly delicate and difficult of management. He finds himself asso- 
ciated with men and women, each of superior qualifications in cer- 
tain directions. They are his equals socially and intellectually ; 
frequently his superiors. He is to so adjust his.forces as to ac- 
complish the work of the whole field in the best way. His view is 
of the entire situation; and often a course of conduct, right and 
necessary, is insisted upon quite against the judgment of his asso- 
ciates, whose confidence in his management is essential to success. 
The little frictions and misunderstandings, such as ever arise, are 
to be regulated, errors are to be corrected, and insubordination is 
to be followed promptly by dismissal. 

“He is to teach, and in no part of his work is more skill re- 
quired than in properly and effectively teaching a teacher how to 
teach, especially one who is failing in the school, but who presents 
many crude, unorganized, yet strong elements of a true teacher. 
The superintendent’s duties require him to help the teacher do 
satisfactory work by giving intelligent and dexterous assistance. 
To do this requires superior knowledge on his part. Meetings with 
all his teachers must be frequent and are always helpful when prop- 
erly conducted. The harm arising from interference with 
methods of discipline and instruction is to be avoided by giving all 
personal latitude. Methods are too often soulless, heartless, me- 
chanical operations. A teacher to be in the best way successful 
must not be subjected to dictation in details.” —Supt. Aaron Grove. 

Dr. A. S. Draper in the Report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
the Organization of City Schools says: “It will be unprofitable 
to mince words about this all-important matter. SIf the course of 
study for a great city is to be determined by laymen, it will not be 
suited to the needs of the community.) If teachers are to be ap- 
pointed by boards or committees, the members of which are par- 
ticularly sensitive to the desires of people who have votes or in- 
fluence, looseness of action is unavoidable and unworthy consider- 
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ations will frequently prevail. If the action of the board or com- 
mittee be conditioned upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent, the plan will not suffice. No person is stronger than the 
system of which he is a part. Such a plan results in a contest be- 
tween the board and the superintendent, and such a contest is obvi- 
ously an unequal one. There is little doubt of the outcome. In 
recommending for the appointment of teachers the personal wishes 
of the members of the board, in particular cases, will have to be ac- 
quiesced in. If a teacher, no matter how unfit, can not be dropped 
from the list without the approval of the board or committee after 
they; have heard from her friends and sympathizers, she will re- 
main indefinitely in the service. This means a low tone in the 
teaching force and desolation in the work of the schools, If the 
superintendent accepts the situation he becomes less and less capa- 
ble of developing a professional teaching service. If he refuses 
to accept the situation he is very likely to meet with humiliation ; 
dismissal is inevitable unless he is strong enough to make himself 
secure by doing the right thing and going directly to the people 
and winning their approval. 

“The superintendent of instruction should be charged with no 
duty save the supervision of instruction, but should be charged 
with the responsibility of making that professional and scientific, 
and should be given position and authority to accomplish that end.” 

Dr. Draper has said elsewhere: “I have known members of the 
boards of education who found it necessary to employ an expert 
architect to supervise the erection of a building, or an expert 
measurer to figure up the coal that was burned, but who considered 
themselves entirely competent to decide upon the intellectual qual- 
ities of a teacher’s mind or the moral qualities of a teacher’s heart, 
and to determine whether or not the candidate had adaptation and 
fitness for the work. I must say in all frankness that such a pro- 
cedure is worse than a farce, and any such determination must 
necessarily carry with it nothing of force or value.” 

Let us look forward to the day when boards of education will be 
content to be legislative bodies only and willing to leave the execu- 
tive part of the administration to the superintendent — who, of 
course, should be an expert— and hold him responsible for re- 
sults. This would have a tendency to prevent so many weaklings 
from seeking and accepting the position. 
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We now come to the supervising principal. He must be able 
to have his school fully organized and working on the morning of 
the second day. If he can not he is a failure of the first magnitude. 
Nothing will show his weakness so quickly as his inability to grasp 
the situation and set the school to running. But after the school 
is well started at work he needs to visit. the rooms often and by 
timely and kindly suggestion to the teacher (privately of course) 
help to make her work effective and as easy as possible. 

He is especially fortunate if he has no weak teachers. If he has 
a weak teacher, she will need far more of his attention than the 
strong teacher. Of course it may not be so pleasant to spend an 
hour in her room as in some other rooms, but it is quite possible 
that here there is good material and it is for him to bring it out. 
At any rate he has the teacher and will be obliged to keep her for 
the year, and it is for him to get the best possible work from her. 
She may err in discipline, but he must uphold her. It may be that 
she is not able to control herself, much less her pupils. However 
that may be her authority must be upheld. If he finds the case 
hopeless and things appear to be becoming worse instead of better, 
then he should carry the case to the superintendent or the board of 
education. 

In visiting a room the principal should enter quietly and not 
disturb the work of the class. The habit of some principals and 
superintendents of saying “good morning, class,” when entering or 
leaving a room is to be deprecated. 

Supervision of the yards and toilets is fully as important as any 
work of the principal. Pupils will be more guarded with their 
words and more cleanly in private when they know that the prin- 
cipal is likely to hear and see all that is said and done. 

It seems almost unnecessary to add that his habits should be 
exemplary, uniform, and regular; his character clean and clear; 
and his health perfect. Personal appearance is no small item in the 
make-up of the principal. Choosing the happy mean between the 
dude and the sloven, he offends not in either extreme. 

Is my superintendent ideal? If so, we are approaching nearer 
and nearer every year to its realization, and the day is not far dis- 
tant when none but the trained need apply for this most important 
post. 











Vitalizing High School Physics 
R. D. Rusx, Dretaware, Ox10 


sumo! ROM the time of Bacon to the present day we have 

had an unbroken series of profound works attempt- 

F ing to define the method of science, aud many 

formulae have been worked out for the guid- 

ance of teachers, All of these have proved greater 

or lesser failures, mainly for the reason that the 

: essential element of motivation was not sufficiently 

tom! emphasized. There was a certain desire, a certain 

longing to find out, that furnished the motive to a Galileo, and to 
a Newton. 

We must not forget that reasoning will not follow cut and dried 
rules, and theory and practice, moreover, cannot be arbitrarily 
hammered into the pupil. The organization of the course with 
reference to the theoretical and practical is of vital importance, 
for upon it depends directly the interest of the pupil, and the sub- 
sequent success or failure of the course. Consequently it is essen- 
tial that the teacher grasp satisfactorily the relation between these. 
Too much theory will defeat its own ends, while on the other hand 
there must be sufficient theory to form a substantial basis for the 
practice itself. 

The part physics should take in the high school, with reference 
to the other studies of the curriculum, cannot be considered here; 
and as the cultural values derived from its study are without doubt 
secondary to the practical values, we must consider it from the 
practical side only. From this viewpoint the aim of physics is 
twofold: (1) The acquirement of useful knowledge, (2) Discipline 
in methods of acquiring and using this knowledge. 

Let us emphasize, before going farther, that both subject mat- 
ter, and method pursued, should be determined by the needs and 
interests of the pupils themselves, and not by any immutable prec- 
edent. Besides this, the teacher must remember that the study of 
physics is not the main interest in life of each of his pupils, and 
that few indeed will untimately become specialists in it. 

Thinging is not a spontaneous outburst from within There must 
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be somewhere a cause, and as Professor Dewey says: “Thinking 
must end as well as begin in the domain of concrete observations 
if it is to be complete thinking.” Yet we must remember that the 
concrete is not definitely marked off from the abstract. It is only 
a relative distinction. For instance, the term “electron” may be 
concrete to you and abstract to me. If it conveys a meaning so 
direct that no effort is required to translate it, it is concrete. 

Even if thinking is not spontaneous, we cannot teach children 
to think; they already do this. We can direct their efforts how- 
ever, and help them to think well, not according to any formulae 
perhaps, but rather by proper encouragement, direction and expla- 
nation. If possible a situation should be created where the pupil 
will sense inconsistencies and begin to wonder what the trouble is. 

Three things then are essential to the teaching of physics from 
the standpoint of subject matter. 

(1) There must be a certain relation between the theoretical 
and the practical, such that each supports and strengthens the 
other as much as possible. 

(2) We must deal either with the practical or with theory 
which is being made practical through certain points of contact. 

(3) <A problem-situation should be created. 

Of next importance is the discipline of physics. The doctrine 
of formal discipline is very old and its influence has been wide- 
spread. However its existence today is in a modified form. Com- 
mon experience at the present time points to the fact that there 
is probably no real transfer of training but only a seeming transfer 
between similar elements of experience. 

This is a delicate problem, for the study of physics will not bring 
the best results unless it does bring general ability along with spe- 
cific training. The possible common elements may be classed as: 
(1) in subject matter; (2) in method of treatment and (3) in emo- 
tional reaction. In the case of the first the possibility of common 
elements is obvious. In the second we must note a distinction be- 
tween common elements and ideals of method. Besides the com- 
mon elements there are others which Bagley terms ideals of work, 
which are of the highest value. These ideals furnish motives for 
further and higher effort, and must be acquired at the same time 
the specific training is acquired. They may be considered as falling 
in the third class for it is in these ideals that the emotional factor 
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is most evident. The possible emotions must be selected and empha- 
sized by the teacher, which are of the highest order, and which will 
be of the greatest value. Closely connected to the foregoing, is 
that feeling of wonder, and longing for knowledge already men- 
tioned which has motivated so much scientific work in the past. 

These two principles then, with respect to discipline and method, 
must be added to the three stated with reference to subject matter. 

(1) For complete results, general ability must be acquired 
along with specific training. (2) The emotional elements includ- 
ing the feeling of wonder must receive due attention. | 

With these conclusions in view relative to subject matter and 
method, it remains for us to solve the problem of organization of 
the course. Our aim should be to produce a course which will 
bring about the highest and best results — those of real value; and 
when a relation exists contrary to the above principles we will have 
the best of reasons for supposing a correction needed somewhere, in 
subject, method, or organization. 

In the average text book there are nearly 600 numbered para- 
graphs, each containing one or more new ideas. This allows the 
teacher about twelve minutes per topic for presenting illustrative 
material, demonstration, questions, laboratory work, and problems. 
The weaknesses of this are obvious, but one thing in particular 
needs emphasis, and that is that the course will bring about only 
one of the two desired results and that imperfectly — the acquire- 
ment of a useful fund of information. The five principles already 
stated will all be violated to a greater or less degree. The main 
lack will be of sufficient motivation in the course, leaving it dry, 
formal and ineffective. There must be that condition created 
where wonder, and human interest motivate and where active 
thinking is necessitated by a problem. This cannot be done without 
the proper amount of practical material to support the theory, and 
by practical we mean that which is not alone concrete but vital. 
Our course must be organized with this in view, and in addition 
to the work of the classroom we must add practical and vital labo- 
ratory experimentation. 

Uniformity of subject matter is largely an impossibility, but a 
general syllabus, such as that of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, which contains only 81 topics, 
could hardly be objected to. The question of experimentation re- 
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solves itself into two parts: (1) what materials in the industries 
and daily life have enough in common with principles of physics 
to be available and useful in making the approach to those princi- 
ples, and (2) what things in physics are worth studying? The 
proper combination of these two will produce a course of the ut- 
most practical value, and also one of the most teachable. A general 
decision as to what things are worth studying can be left to syllabi 
such as the one mentioned, but specific decisions must be left to 
the teacher, depending on numerous factors, as environment, 
actual social needs, personal aptitudes, ete. Cause and effect 
must be made a part of every phenomena. This will necessitate 
analysis and a certain logical process toward the solution of a 
problem, which will tend toward general ability and all the bene- 
fits of discipline. 

In electricity under primary batteries, a section is usually de- 
voted to the theory of ionization. Let us take this asi a concrete 
example. The ionization theory is of no interest in itself to the 
high school student. We must use it however to give an explana- 
tion of the action occurring in a cell, while on the other hand it is 
decidedly incomplete in itself, and can only be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the electron theory. Now every physicist well knows 
a month could easily be spent on the electron theory itself. Igno- 
rance of the ionization theory however, means the pupil can never 
understand the action of the primary cell, and not understanding 
it, will neither be able to use his knowledge to the best advantage 
nor make any advancement. 

The question is often asked: “How much of such a theory shall 
I give?’ Let us remember that high school science is really only 
to open up the field and that it must do that following the princi- 
ples already stated. Here is the answer. 

The interest of the pupil must have been awakened, and the 
problem-situation created. Already a little electricity has been 
studied and some phenomena observed. The pupil is doubtless 
familiar at least with the dry cell, before encountering it in the 
classroom. The problem may be: “How can electricity be formed 
by chemical action, instead of mechanical as previously studied ?” 
or: “What goes on in a cell, which we can neither see nor hear, that 
causes a flow of electricity ?” or: “How is the zinc used up ?” 

The mistake is too often made of stating formally a single ques- 
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tion, and of expecting pupils to stick to it till they get a satisfac- 
tory answer. The youthful mind however does not attend to one 
thing for any great length of time, and then only under strong 
stimulus. The subject must be exhausted by bringing out phase 
after phase of the subject by judicious questioning, that keeps the 
interest from flagging. 

It will be noted that the foregoing questions all bear directly on 
the single subject of, “What happened in a cell ?”’ 

The pupil must have had sufficient previous work to familiarize 
himself with the different cells, and if possible, to suggest the 
questions to him. This has been begun in the classroom, supple- 
mented by work in the laboratory, and followed again by a more 
mature and valuable discussion in class. 

It is to be hoped that in the laboratory, the pupil has had the 
most practical experiments possible, such as comparing different 
cells and combinations, or finding which will ring a bell, work a 
telegraph or telephone, or run a motor continuously, and not one 
such as was published in a recent text of comparing the effect of 
5, 10, and 15 turns of wire on a compass needle. Here is where 
the natural method must begin, making it as nearly inductive as 
possible. We cannot, however, wait for the boy to solve ionization 
and discover the electron by inductive methods. 

When the class is asking what is happening in a cell, the theory 
of ionization can be presented. The electronic theory should have 
been touched upon under static electricity, and now it will simplify 
and help explain the ionization theory. Individual contact was 
first established, the problem-situation created, and the questions 
and suggestions judiciously advanced by the teacher. The under- 
lying theory was not abstract, but practical and concrete, and a 
necessary, though possibly unconscious application, of the causal 
principle. The moment it ceases to be so it is useless, and is only 
taking time from something else. 

In the above it is seen the success of the course hinges largely 
upon the laboratory work. An experiment is not so much to prove 
a past statement as it is to create a certain situation and relation. 
This does not necessarily mean however, that the experiment 
should come first. Rather than that, the class should have been 
prepared in advance for such an experiment, and led up to it. The 
experiment in turn should suggest further class-room work and 
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study of the theory. This would be following the natural proced- 
ure, more as it was followed unconsciously by Galileo and Newton 
themselves. 

The pupil must not however be burdened by complex mechanical 
theories nor by multitudinous unrelated facts, laws, or principles. 
The experiment given must be one of a logical series dovetailing 
exactly into the classroom work. Definitions and principles must 
only be given as working tools. A complex theory must not be 
given all at once, but supplied only as needed, the need of course 
having been created by the teacher, and the pupil should realize 
that a true theory is only a growing human approximation. 

We must get away from sterile formalism, and even in the math- 
ematical part of the text including the ever-present problem, we 
must remember to preserve direct points of contact with the prac- 
tice and theory already made interesting and vital. 

Continual revision of textbooks and laboratory methods along 
these lines is being accomplished, but still we are just beginning the 
work. The personal equation of both teacher and pupils renders 
a “perfect” text doubly impossible, yet a big advance has been 
already made in the past few years, and careful attention to natural 
principles will open the path to much greater achievement. 
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Colleges and Citizenship 
Presment W. A. Harper, LL. D., Exon Cortizer, N. O. 
Colleges are Under Obligations to the State. 


iS OT TLEGES receive their charters from the state. 
They are granted immunity from taxation by the 
C state. In the case of state institutions, they are also 
supported at the state’s expense. All of them are 
protected in their rights by the strong arm of the 
law. In return for these benefits a due sense of grat- 

ununmnecunieii 


itude and appreciation would suggest certain obli- 

* gations on the part of the colleges to the sovereign 

power granting them, and fortunately this sense of gratitude and 

appreciation is, to a growing degree, present in the colleges, in their 

student bodies, and in their alumni. What evidences of this grati- 
tude and appreciation does the State rightfully expect ? 


All Good Citizens Obey the Law. 


The first evidence should be obedience to her laws. The un- 
mistakable evidence of filial devotion is found in generous submis- 
sion to parental authority. The surest proof of good citizenship 
is cheerful obedience to the state’s laws. The best citizens are the 
most law-abiding. They do not expect special privileges, but 
yield a complete and loyal submission to the demands of the state, 
and the greater their intelligence and the higher their rank in life, 
the more cheerful and the more complete that submission should be. 
Judged by these standards of good citizenship what justification 
can there be for the claim on the part of certain college men and of 
their apologizers that certain doings of theirs, which in other men 
would be rebuked by stern penalties, should be winked at or excused 
on the ground that boys will be boys? What shall we say of those 
over-sympathetic persons, who think that the annual outbursts of 
hazing in our colleges and universities should be commiserated 
and not punished? Has it come to the point where college 
men deserve pity for the privileges they enjoy? Can any position 
be more inconsistent than this? Shall men of superior intelligence, 
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higher social rank, grander privileges, larger outlook on life, men 
from whom the state expects and rightfully the flower of her citi- 
zenship and the acme of her leadership, be pitied when they violate 
the laws of the land, while those of inferior intelligence, lower 
social rank, smaller privileges, narrower horizon of life, men from 
whom the state looks not for leadership, pay the penalty of their 
misdeeds? Shall the law thus become a respecter of persons? 
Shall the least be expected from those capable of rendering the 
most? Shall one set of laws apply to men of low estate and another 
to men of high estate? Should not college men and the administra- 
tive officers of the colleges hang their heads with shame at a sugges- 
tion like this ? 


Unsound Eacuses for Present Conditions. 


It is no justification of this deplorable condition to plead that 
custom sanctions the difference. What is law but custom enacted 
into law? And every man who follows custom contrary to law is 
a criminal, whether he be a negro ditcher, or a college president. 
Nor can it be excused on the ground that colleges create artificial 
conditions and that college life differs from other life. How can 
we consistently demand that an industrial corporation submit itself 
through its officers and its employees to the laws, and justify an 
educational corporation in which the laws of fundamental human 
rights, rights declared to be natural to man and inviolable by the 
Declaration of Independence, the National Constitution and every 
State Bill of Rights and Constitution in the nation, are violated 
and the violation condoned by a maudlin sentimentalism? If the 
industrial corporation persists in violating the law, it is dissolved. 
What shall we consistently do with our educational corporations 
doing this identical thing through its beneficiaries? We need 
sanity of thinking, respecting fundamental matters and consist- 
ent pursuit of the highest ideals of life and conduct, in order to 
render our part, our due part, to the state’s reputation for justice 
and to the type of its citizenship. 


No Plea for Special Privileges to be Entertained. 


College men should be ashamed to plead for special privileges in 
law breaking and they, who exercise corporate privileges of great 
value in the management and direction of colleges, should be 
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ashamed to tolerate such a plea or condone it when made. And 
the civil authorities should see to it that college men obey the laws 
of the land or pay the penalties of their violation. The citizenship 
of the state should not be satisfied with a less equable standard of 
civic justice than this, and the leaders in the movement to bring 
this result about should be the presidents and faculties of our col- 
leges and the student bodies of the same. Let the best young men of 
the state, the privileged class of our young manhbdod, set their less 
fortunate brothers the example of perfect obedience to civil author- 
ity and in so doing to that extent justify the wisdom of the found- 
ers of our colleges and exemplify proper appreciation of the 
franchise and its attendant benefits granted by the state to the 


colleges. 
Signs Point to Ameliorative Tendencies. 


I regret to have felt constrained to speak thus at length in a 
negative and critical way of our colleges, and I am rejoiced to note 
a growth from barbarity to civilization in the attitude of the col- 
lege men toward civil authority and in their increasing respect 
for fundamental human rights and obligations in the treatment of 
their fellow students. I am aware, also, that it is the exceptional 
college man, who sins against the state’s laws and his college mates’ 
rights. But so is it the exceptional man in the other strata of 
society, who transgresses the law. In neither case should the ex- 
ceptionableness of the occurrence condone it. The normal man is 
law-abiding. The abnormal man should suffer the penalty of his 
abnormality, whether he be in high or low estate. And we are 
recreant to our duty as citizens unless we set our faces resolutely 
for equality before the law and equality in the enforcement of the 
law, without fear or favoritism. 


Obedience to Law is but the Beginning. 


But obedience to her laws is not the only evidence of apprecia- 
tion for benefits received that the state has the right to expect of 
college men. The state expects that of every man, and must com- 
pel it, if it is not yielded willingly. The state expects more of the 
flower of her manhood than that, and the colleges are in a position 
to satisfy those expectations. It is here that the real value, so far 
as public utility is concerned, of college education is centered, for 
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unless the colleges could furnish certain needful elements of citi- 
zenship the state would not be justified in granting the privileges 
and immunities which the colleges enjoy. 


Subordinate Private to Public Interest. 


Among these positive goods of college education in the realm of 
citizenship should certainly be found the disposition to subordinate 
private to public interest, and there is need of this spirit in Amer- 
ican public life. Our leaders in the various walks of life are prone 
to silhouette their private interests against their perspective of 
public questions. From this narrow standpoint, we are accus- 
tomed to consider the issues involved in the administration’s pre- 
paredness program, the tariff, the Panama Canal, the conservation 
of natural resources, the maintenance of the forest preserves, the 
parcels post, the Sunday delivery of the mails, the ship subsidy, the 
monetary standard, the sale of whiskey, control of corporations, 
labor unions, and so on through the entire category of the questions 
confronting us today. We need to get a vision of the whole as 
against a part. We need in private life the spirit of the soldier in 
time of national danger. There is demand, sore demand, for every 
day patriotism, a kind not so spectacular nor thrilling as the war 
sort, but which will render the war type superfluous. The liberal- 
izing tendencies of culture, the altruistic qualities of scholarly 
attainment, can supply to college men this vitalizing conception of 
citizenship, and we educators should see to it that this happy de- 
nouement is had in the men and women, who come up to us in full 
confidence of our ability to inculcate in them the ripest ideals of 
life and conduct. 


Connect Vocational Activities with Public Welfare. 


Closely akin to this first good is the determination to correlate 
vocational activities with the public welfare. One hundred years 
ago this desideratum of citizenship would have been identified with 
the former, but today there is a difference. We no longer work 
altogether on individual enterprise, but as parts of corporate 
bodies, and the time is not far distant when a single corporation 
will have more persons dependent upon it than live in some of our 
smaller states. We know that men in the employ of a corporation, 
through a false standard of loyalty, will resort to practices which 
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on personal grounds they would indignantly repudiate. The 
esprit du corps of such employees needs an infusion of patriotism, 
patriotism which shall connect vocational activity with national 
welfare. They need vaccination with the virus of a new and better 
loyalty, loyalty to mankind as against loyalty to men kind to them, 
When this virus shall have inoculated the industrial captains and 
their employees, the stealthy violation and disregard of pure food 
Jaws, of laws against adulterations and wholesale (and retail) steal- 
ing in contravention of the laws will cease to be practised or will be 
readily exposed and speedily punished. To whom else rightfully 
can the state look for leadership in popularizing this new conception 
of civic duty than to those whose rare opportunities for under- 
standing the complicated relations of life have specifically quali- 
fied them or should have thus qualified them for this very service ? 


Create Wholesome Public Opinion. 


The formation of wholesome public opinion is another large 
avenue of service to the state open peculiarly to college men. Pub- 
lic opinion controls in a free country, but public opinion is no acci- 
dent. It is the resultant of a parallelogram of competing, often 
antagonistic, forces. No blind fatuity leads the ordinary citizen 
to think as he does upon questions vitally touching the nation’s 
ideals, laws, and life. Public opinion is the result of responsible 
leadership and is moulded by that leadership as surely as the pot- 
ter’s wheel moulds the plastic clay. Who shall form our public 
opinion for us? Shall the yellow journals, the demagogues, the 
special interests, the agitators, the ignorant, but blatant tools of an 
enraged group of vituperative partisans, the bland, but treacherous 
pie-ous office-seekers ? Shall any or all of these prejudice the honest 
husbandry of the land in favor of their pet schemes or against the 
ameliorative proposals of patriots and statesmen and profound 
thinkers? The college man shall answer. It is to him that we 
look for intelligent leadership, leadership which shall view every 
proposal in the light of the world’s experience and so save or should 
save the nation the costly tuition of experiment in political life. 
The foe of good government is ignorance, and equally is it true that 
scholarship in the sense of wisdom, not of pedantry, is the only 
guarantee of national perpetuity. The originators of the sects, 
schisms, and isms subversive of progress and inimical to prosperity, 
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in every department of life, are almost universally men of shallow, 
intellectual attainment, prone to be radical because not appreciat- 
ing the consequences of their radicalism. Tyrants and anarchists 
are, in free lands, always of a low order of intelligence. The col- 
lege man in America can be neither a tyrant nor an anarchist, if he 
has been properly taught. Let a high sense of obligation to the 
public good for high privileges enjoyed inspire the college man to 
wield with powerful grasp the influence with which, his learning 
and culture have crowned him in creating, fashioning, and enfore- 
ing a wholesome public opinion, fearless alike of demagogue, entre- 
preneur, quack, charlatan, or what not, always able out of the 
abundance of his wisdom to fortify himself by citation from au- 
thenticated racial experiences and anxious at all times to win 
adherents to his standard by readiness to give reasons for the faith 
that isin him. Let him be a conservative, weighing all proposals 
in the scales of mankind’s experiences, and let him, at the same 
time, be a progressive with rare discrimination projecting the les- 
sons of the race’s experiences into conditions not meti before, but 
sure to be properly met when decisions are arrived at by patriots, 
who, knowing the past, confidently, without prejudice, give them- 
selves to such measures as promise most for the public weal. 


Stand Ready to Serve the State Heroically. 


Finally, the college man should stand ready at any time to ren- 
der public service or to shoulder the rifle in defense of the 
national existence. This may mean willingness to enter politics. 
It may mean willingness to hold public office, but, if so, the public 
office should be viewed as a public trust, and by the true college 
man it will be so viewed. Becker would not have inaugurated his 
dastardly system under the administration of a superior like Taft 
or Roosevelt or Wilson. He would have known in advance the 
certainty of his conviction and the speedy retribution upon him of 
his crimes. We have made fun of the scholar in politics, and de- 
terred thereby many men of scholarly attainment from patriotical- 
ly and effectively serving their country. College men must break 
the power of the political boss and remove from the political arena 
the ward-heeler, and they can do it by turning on the limelight of 
publicity and fortified by the wisdom and insight it is their privi- 
lege to enjoy mercilessly to expose the fallacies of would-be polit- 
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ical panaceas and quack nostrums. If they can do this by align- 
ment with a party, they will be strict party-men. If the parties will 
not hear them, they will resort to other means. If it is necessary 
for them to hold office properly to protect the interests of the peo- 
ple, they will seek the mantle of official authority, but in whatever 
way may seem to them just and right and most effective they will 
loyally, patriotically, gratefully, serve their country. This the 
state has the right to expect, and college men will manfully meet 
this expectation. Now that a college president, proverbially useful 
only for the junk-heap or the museum, has shown the scholar in 
politics to be capable of the highest type of statesmanship, it is but 
reasonable to expect that the number of college men entering public 
life and holding public office will multiply and that the nation’s 
best, purest men shall cease to feel disgraced to mingle in political 
caucauses and frequent elections, and consequently that the office 
shall seek the man, not the man the office, fitness to serve being in 
every instance the determining factor in political preferment. 
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What Shall We Teach? 


Ernest P, Carr, SuPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Martzoro, Mass. 


mcm TTF public schools have been under close inspection 
for a number of years and have been subjected to 

T much criticism, so that they have seized upon many 
so-called improvements in the hope that they might 
meet the requirements placed upon them. Yet in 
spite of all this agitation and disposition to try the 
new, in spite of method and equipment, we may 
well ask what progress has been made. We must 
admit that the daily program has become much more complicated, 
that where formerly reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geog- 
raphy, and grammar constituted the demands upon the school, at 
the present time these subjects should all be included, and draw- 
ing, music, nature study, manual training, sewing, cooking and 
supervised play should be added. The present day school that 
seeks to develop only the intellectual side of the child is not ful- 
filling its duty. The physical side must be attended to. Children 
must be taught how to take care of their bodies. The phrase, a 
sound mind in a sound body, is emphasized, the schools are ex- 
pected to look after the development of the body, for if they do not, 
there is no other effective agency of society to do it. 

For many years the public schools have been recognized as the 
greatest moral agency we know and for more than a century the 
laws of Massachusetts have provided that “All instructors of youth 
shall exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children 
and youth committed to their care and instruction, the principles 
of piety and justice and a sacred regard for the truth, love of coun- 
try, humanity and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and 
frugality, chastity, moderation and temperance and those other 
virtues which are the ornament of human society and the basis 
upon which a republican constitution is founded; and they shall 
endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will ad- 
mit, into a clear understanding of the tendency of the above men- 
tioned virtues to preserve and perfect a republican constitution 
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and secure the blessings of liberty as well as to promote their fu- 
ture happiness, and also to point out to them the evil tendency of 
the opposite vices.” In this great work the faithful sterling char- 
acter of the teachers counts for everything. As we look back over 
the days of our youth, the teachers who stand out prominently in 
our memories are those whose influence was most helpful to us as 
individuals, not necessarily to those who best taught arithmetic 
and reading. Only one teacher in thousands attains to lasting 
fame or is known much beyond the limits of her own community, 
yet many teachers in every community are able to point with com- 
mendable pride to their successes as indicated in the lives of their 
pupils. 

As the youth starts on the journey of life it is very important 
that he obtain the equipment that will give him the most satisfac- 
tory results. Hence the importance of the schools in stocking him 
up intellectually, morally, and spiritually as well as physically. 
As it would be absurd to provide him who is to visit Greenland 
with the clothing, etc. needed in Florida, so we are told it is very 
wrong to give all the youth the same kind of equipment no matter 
what route they are to take in life. Yet the public schools have 
been charged with doing this very thing, and in order to draw the 
sting from this criticism they have veered around and sought to 
give vocational instruction, a phrase with an attractive sound but 
beyond very narrow limitations meaning little. We have books 
on vocational reading, vocational geography and even vocational 
music, vocational algebra, vocational arithmetic, and vocational 
penmanship, as if the basic principles or the object and aim of 
these subjects had suddenly changed. In our eagerness to satisfy 
the public demand we forget that vocational guidance and in- 
struction can only be given by those who are able to read the youth 
understandingly, or are aided by the singleness of purpose of the 
pupil in question. When once it is known that boy is to be a 
carpenter, or a mason, or farmer, or professional man, it is 
easy to give advice and instruction to help him on his way; 
but the great difficulty lies in the fact that very few children 
have a definite idea of their life work, and they are the ones who 
are liable to flounder in life, and for whose failure the schools are 
often held responsible. 

-. That there is a common foundation for equipment in any occu- 
pation is evident to all. Here is where the responsibility rests 
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most heavily on the schools, and it is in this general work that the 
most strenuous efforts have been made to improve methods, to in- 
tensify and specialize. Yet Superintendent Dyer of Boston says 
that while there have been signal advances in the methods of teach- 
ing reading in the lower grades, no great advance has been made in 
reading in the upper grades, either aloud or silently, or in 
spelling, penmanship, composition, pronunciation, grammatical 
construction of oral speech or richness of vocabulary; that while 
some progress has been made in eliminating the non-essentials in 
arithmetic, there has been a loss in thoroughness in fundamental 
processes and no gain in the direction of teaching pupils to apply 
to the simple problems of life their knowledge of arithmetic, that 
the amount of time given arithmetic is still excessive, that while 
gains have been made in hygiene, geography, practical or manual 
arts, drawing, music, civics and the teaching of current events, 
there is an absence of definite conceptions both as to aims and 
methods. Correlation is a failure as a means of co-ordinating the 
various phases of the work required by the elementary program. 
He says that efficiency can only be introduced by the progressive 
definition of clear cut aims and experimental investigations as to 
the best method of realizing these aims. 

In the light of these conclusions it is difficult to look over the 
field of accomplishment in method in the fundamental subjects of 
the curriculum with any degree of complacency. For to feel that 
we have made no definite progress in these respects in the last 
twenty years is to strip ourselves of the sense of achievement along 
this line. Certainly during that time there has been enough agita- 
tion to produce results. As it seems to be a characteristic of the 
American people to turn their backs with impatience on anything 
that is old, there is little satisfaction in the statement that the 
youth who has been under our tutelage for several years is not bet- 
ter taught, but less self-reliant than the youth of corresponding 
grade a quarter century ago. Where then, can the faithful teacher 
turn for evidences of achievement and accomplishment? In com- 
paring the present with the past, the past always has the advantage, 
for time has removed many of its ugly aspects and it appears 
smooth and beautiful while the trials and failures of the present 
are too fresh in our minds to be forgotten. If we compare the ages 
of pupils in the upper grades, grade for trade, with those twenty- 
five years ago, we find the average is lower. The average age of the 
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pupils of the eighth grade was about seven months lower in 1913 
than in 1890 and a corresponding reduction in the average age of 
the graduates from the high school was evident. If we compare the 
curriculum we find a marked progress in achievement. But we may 
well look for the greatest progress in the lives of the pupils, for 
while we may not be able to point to higher attainments in the 
manhood and womanhood of our pupils, when we realize that the 
process of Americanizing the children has become much more com- 
plicated and involyed during the time, we find that the actual 
achievement with the children placed in the schools has increased. 

But after all what is the great work of our schools? Is it merely 
to teach to read and write and cipher, or to open the eyes to the 
beautiful all about, to develop character, to inspire confidence and 
a sense of chivalry; in short to make real men and women of the 
children placed in our care? Hon. Martin Brumbaugh says, “The 
school must devote itself to the conservation of the human body, 
and the training of the human mind to understand in a broad way 
its intellectual relations, its industrial relations and its moral re- 
sponsibilities.” And Dr. Nicholas Butler says, “That knowledge 
is of most worth which stands in closest relation to the higher 
forms of activity of that spirit which is created in the image of 
Him who holds nature and man alike in the hollow of his hand.” 
The world needs to have its eyes opened to live and not exist and 

| the school must open its eyes. 

In response to a question one teacher said, “I teach arithmetic, 
geography, language, etc.,” another said, “I teach boys and girls.” 
The lessons to be learned in the books are important but not as 
important as the lessons of life to be derived from illustrations and 
side lights that give a new impetus to the child’s aspirations. We 
should seek proficiency in the subjects of the curriculum largely 
because of their influence in character development. We should 
think of our schools as collections of personalities to be developed 
each in its own way and not according to rule. We should meas- 
ure our success not by our ability to teach a subject, but by our 
power to transform the life and conduct of those in our care. 

In play, in work, in all the activities of the pupil there should 
bé the constant goal of right conduct and living. There should 
be such a bond of sympathy between teacher and pupil, especially 
the adolgseent, that the pupil may feel free to seek counsel and ad- 
vice. In the high school each pupil should be encouraged to choose 
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a teacher who has sufficient understanding of his home life and 
problems to advise wisely and opportunely as to conduct and 
plans for the future. Standards of success should be measured 
not by comparative percentages but by the resiliency of character. 
We as teachers, are busy, as we should be, but we should not be too 
busy to interest ourselves in the welfare of our pupils, to dovetail 
their schooling into their home lives. 

We have long since gotten away from the idea that schooling, no 
matter how complete, constitutes one’s education. Only recently 
I received a pamphlet describing a plan for giving credit for work 
done outside of school, where numerous home activities were enum- 
erated as a; part of one’s education. Our pupils need vocational 
guidance but who shall give it? Only he or she who knows them 
well enough to understand their whims and desires, to encourage 
enterprise and commend achievement. Vocational guidance is the 
greatest accession the public schools have known in a long time, for 
they should have an interest in the welfare of the pupils who have 
left them. When a youth applies for his labor certificate he says 
to the schools that he is going alone. But, can he? He has re- 
lieved his community of any further responsibility as to his wel- 
fare. He causes no further expense. Has he taken the course he 
will want to follow through life? Has he stifled any ambition he 
may have had to make something of himself? Should the school 
accept his notice as final and cease to interest itself in his welfare ? 
Tf so, to what extent should it help to provide employment and take 
a kindly interest in his departure? If one pupil leaves school at 
the end of the sixth grade while another goes on through the high 
school the former, by taking himself away, has saved the commu- 
nity the cost of six years of schooling, a saving which may be lost 
later if he has failed to develop the character and purpose of life 
that will make him a worthy citizen. But what can we as teachers 
do about it? Little, if anything, but somehow the feeling remains 
that somewhere during his schooling there should have been a 
teacher who would appeal to him sufficiently to be considered his 
friend and advisor. 

What shall we teach? Let us teach boys and girls to hope, and 
love the beautiful, to play, to work, to think of others, to depefid 
upon themselves, to hate nothing but fraud and sham, and to de- 
velop character that will impart an impulse that will mgke the 
world better be the life long or short. 





Stammering—and Consistency 


Ernest Tompxins, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


gumamommne F it were credibly proclaimed that in this land of 
the free and home of the brave, hundreds of thous- 

f ands of innocent little school children were being 
riveted in chains for life, the brave would arise at 
once and armed with anvils, hammers and cold- 
chisels would rush to free the children. The enslave- 
= ment is a fact, although the chains are not of iron. 
oom Pt will the brave rush? That remains to be seen. 

There are now in the schools of the United States 300,000 chil- 
dren afflicted with stammering. Nature provides a remedy for it, 
namely outgrowth. But the oral recitation deprives the child of 
that remedy. Indeed, it intensifies the disorder. Of the many in- 
consistencies of civilization probably none is greater than that 
loving teachers confirm their little pupils for life in one of the most 
hateful disorders. 

Although stammering is highly interesting from a scientific 
standpoint, the main question is to get rid of it; and that is the 
object of this article. So the scientific side is mentioned only 
briefly in order to show how that may be accomplished. 

The inducing cause of stammering is anything which gets the 
child to make a conscious effort at speech, such as imitation of 
another stammerer, stuttering, unconsciousness following fright, 
shock or illness. The conscious effort is misdirected — because 
speech is automatic,—and blocks the child’s speech. That gives him 
a mistaken idea of speech disability, so he continues the misdirected 
effort and continues to block his speech. Consequently the con- 
tinuing cause of stammering is a mistaken idea of speech. disability. 

One remedy for stammering is obvious from the explanation of 
the disorder, if it is remembered that the stammerer’s trouble is 
only with the sounds which he fears; and that other sounds are 
spoken correctly. Let him rigidly resist the inclination to stammer 
on the sounds which he fears. Then the remaining talking which 
he does is correct talking; and that convinces him that he can talk 
correctly. But some will say, “Oh, that takes too long!” Well, the 
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time required depends on the stage at which the treatment is be- 
gun. An hour is not long, but an hour is enough if the treatment 
is begun at the inception of the trouble. In any case, the longer 
the trouble runs, the longer must the treatment be continued. The 
all important fact is that when the treatment is begun at the time 
the child enters school the recovery is made before the schooling 
is finished. 

But how do we know that the prohibition of stammering is a 
remedy for it? Why, millions of cases have been cured by it. Of 
all the long credit marks that belong to mothers, the latest is this — 
that from the time the race began to talk they have practiced an 
absolutely scientific remedy for stammering right under the noses 
of the great doctors and scientists who were looking for a remedy 
and who succeeded only in intensifying the trouble. When the 
mother required obedience to the injunction “Do not stammer; 
wait until you can talk correctly, or keep quiet,” the child has re- 
covered. But the public can not require mothers to use the treat- 
ment. It can require the schools'to use the treatment. 

Some one will say, “Hands off the schools!” Amen, to that. 
These suggestions are designed: to keep hands off the schools. If 
they had been made in Germany some time ago the harmful prac- 
tices pointed out by Dr. Albert Liebmann of Berlin, would not have 
been introduced into the German schools. Now the problem there 
is to root them out. Efforts are being made in this country to 
introduce those methods, breathing exercises, lip movements, ana- 
tomical instruction, ete., and, unfortunately, those efforts have 
succeeded in some places. Such methods will always be subject to 
criticism on the score of cost, skill, favoritism, and efficiency ; and 
when they intensify the child’s stammering they are good ground 
for actions for damages against the school authorities, The prohi- 
bition of stammering on school property is not open to such objec- 
tions. The child may write his recitations on the board, to be cor- 
rected by the class; and he may read in concert, in which case he 
does not stammer. 

The general reader will say, “This is a matter for the parents of 
the stammering child; it does not concern me.” Not so fast. If 
you have a small child in the school it concerns you very much. 
Stammering is highly contagious. If you heard of a child broken 
out with measles in the school you would protest vigorously. But 
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measles lasts only a few weeks. Stammering is incurable, except 
accidentally, by the current remedies. If you would protest 
about the measles, you should protest about the custom of requir- 
ing the stammering child to spread his infectious talk around the 
room. 

It is now before the public that hundreds of thousands of inno- 
cent school children are being put in life-long fetters. Will the 
brave ones go to the rescue, not with anvil and hammer and cold- 
chisel, but with paper and ink and a paltry two-cent stamp, and 
free these children ? 
Consistency, thou art a jewel! 


Vain Search 


While yet the waning sun is hanging low, 
And we await the lovely afterglow, 

And closing night,— 

If then our hearts could not be satisfied, 
With willingness and patience to abide 
The coming light, 


And we should rise, and joining hand-in-hand, 
Set out to seek the distant western land, 
Where still is seen 

The low descending sun, whose failing rays 
Clothe all the hazy, clouded mountain ways 
With classic mien,— 


What think you? Would we find the thing we sought? 
Could what we hungered after, thus be caught 

And made to stay? 

Oh, useless question! Even as we ask, 

We know it would be but a foolish task, 

And spell delay. 






For as we stumbled in the needless night, 
A swirling glory of celestial light, 

Would sweep and wind; 

As, wonderful in beauty and in grace, 
The golden morning dawned upon the place, 
We left behind. 


JAMES LEROY STOCKTON. 


Equal Salaries for Men and Women Teachers 


Lavra M. Krinessury, Hien Sonoor, East Ausurn, CALIFORNIA 


mo’ TTF very interesting article in your May number on 

“Equal Salaries for Men and Women Teachers” 

T fails to take account of certain wide-spread condi- 

tions which have forced themselves home upon me 

pum, time and again, through my own experience and 

| = that of other teachers of my acquaintance. Will 

= you not, as a matter of fair play, publish the follow- 

fmm ing article in your next issue? I can vouch for 

every occurrence mentioned in it, as having come under the direct 
observation of either myself or the person who told me of it. 

The question of equal salaries for men and women teachers, 
both in general and as discussed by Miss Hodgson, seems to fall 
into two divisions; the question of the comparative efficiency, 
broadly understood, of men and women teachers; and the question 
of their comparative economic needs. 

Let us take up the question of comparative efficiency. Equal effi- 
ciency in ordinary classroom instruction seems to be admitted by 
Miss Hodgson. To be sure, ordinary classroom instruction is rather 
an important part of the work for which teachers are paid. And 
the time has been, not so very long ago, when the above admission 
of equality would not have been made, as women’s mentality was 
considered hopelessly inferior; public opinion is progressing. But 
as this point is admitted, there is no occasion for discussing it here. 

Miss Hodgson’s chief objection to women teachers along the line 
of efficiency is that they develop in such students as yield to their 
influence only the merely passive virtues of obedience, self- 
restraint, patience, courtesy, without the fighting virtues of inde- 
pendence, initiative, and courage. Contrasting, not the women of 
tomorrow with the men of tomorrow, but the women of today with 
the men of today, she asserts that men are worth more than women 
as teachers, both in their power to develop strong character in 
future voters, and in their greater practicality, due to shouldering 
civic and family responsibilities. She deplores the small number 
of men in the profession, and urges that men’s salaries should be 
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raised, both because they deserve it and because any premium 
necessary should be offered in order to bring a fairer proportion of 
men into the schools. She asks “Why have the flames of patriotism 
burned low?” and finds the answer in the over-womanizing of the 
schools. 

I fully agree with Miss Hodgson that a larger proportion of men, 
perhaps fifty percent. is desirable, in the high schools at least, for 
the sake of giving students the advantage of the somewhat different 
viewpoints of both men and women. But one incident after an- 
other that has come to my attention contradicts the assertion that 
men have greater power than women to develop strength of charac- 
ter in students, or that they possess greater practicality. With full 
confidence that the woman of tomorrow will be fully able to speak 
for herself, in both words and actions, let us put aside her and the 
man of tomorrow and note conditions as they exist today in many 
schools. 

In the first place, efficiency in developing strong character, 
whether in boys or in girls, demands consistency and strength on 
the part of the teacher. The young person (who, in too many cases, 
has had no consistently firm training from his father or mother at 
home) needs to come into contact with that element of decisiveness, 
that invariability of cause and effect, which forms the beautifully 
stern basis of stability in family, school or nation. He needs to 
feel assured that when a certain policy is, for good reasons given, 
announced by those in authority, that policy will undoubtedly be 
earried out until better reasons appear for discontinuing it. This 
is not mere training in “the passive virtue of obedience” ; it in- 
volves active appreciation of the very structure of society, and it 
develops qualities that make statesmen, to say nothing of good 
citizen units. And it is in just this matter of consistency that 
so many men teachers fall short, and so many women teachers have 
to stand silently in the breach, fighting off anarchy in the school. 
This inconsistency, observed by the students, cannot fail to have 
its effect upon their character. At the risk of being prolix, I 
shall give two or three student comments. A senior girl, discussing 
high school affairs with an outsider, referred to one of the woman 
teachers as “the backbone of the school.” 

“Why,” replied the outsider in surprise, “how about Mr. X ?”’ 

“O poor Mr. X,” exclaimed the senior, “Sometimes I feel so 
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sorry for him that I should like to go up and put my arms around 
him!” 

In another school, two seniors were preparing a list of probable 
graduates for that year. ‘“There’s no use of putting down A,” said 
one, “for he can’t possibly graduate.” 

“O, yes he will,” replied the other. “He’ll talk it over with Mr. 
Y, and will get through all right.” 

Instances might be multiplied, more to the point than those just 
given, showing women teachers standing in the breach where men 
have proved inconsistent ; but they might be so much to the point 
as to seem personal, and the purpose of this article is not to deal 
in personalities but to establish principles. 

Nor do highly paid men assistant teachers always feel the re- 
sponsibility for a consistent, strong administration which they 
surely ought to feel, in view of their extra salary. In a certain 
school the principal had one morning made a long and emphatic 
talk before students and teachers against hazing. At noon a woman 
teacher, returning from lunch, saw hazing operations commencing 
in a large crowd of boys out in the school yard. Entering the de- 
serted building, she met Mr. Z, who received three hundred dollars 
more per year for teaching sixty students than she received for 
teaching one hundred and forty students. 

“How about that hazing outside?’ she asked anxiously. Mr. Z 
shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

“T always keep away when such things are on hand,” he replied, 
“and then my influence is as strong as ever when they are over.” 

In the second place, surely everyone will admit that honesty is 
a prime essential in the character of manly boys and womanly girls. 
Here, again, too often it is left to the woman teacher to do what she 
can toward repairing the damage done by men. When scholarship 
requirements for participation in inter-school athletics are not 
squarely abolished but simly ignored by principals, despite the 
protests of teachers and the knowledge of the boys that such re- 
quirements exist; when students are given recommendation to the 
university in courses in which they have not made the required 
“recommended” grade or in courses which they have not even taken 
—what will be the result? What can be the result, except that a 
number of young men and women, our future voters, will be sent 
out into the world wise beyond their years as to what may be 
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expected from the proper manipulation of family influence and 
other forms of “graft”? May not the answer to Miss Hodgson’s 
question “Why have the flames of patriotism burned low?” be 
found there more fairly than in the “over-womanizing” of the 
schools ? 

In the third place, is it true that men teachers are always so 
superior to women teachers in practical, every day touch with 
people and things as Miss Hodgson believes? I think not. Too 
often they form a class apart (just as too often the women do), 
not interested in the community outside the school, and afraid 
to take a stand that will count for anything on public. questions, 
for fear of losing their positions, Sometimes their superior prac- 
ticality takes the form of superior ability in “wire-pulling” to 
retain their positions; but even here they are not always success- 
ful, for their worldly wisdom over-reaches itself, they judge too 
cynically the characters of those whom they would influence, and 
the wrong wires are pulled. 

What, now, of the comparative eeonomic needs of men and 
women? In this connection, Miss Hodgson’s article leaves entire- 
ly out of sight certain widely prevalent conditions. Why is it, 
I have so often wondered, that unmarried women wage-earners 
are always ranked and treated as individuals without dependent 
families? If this assumption were true, I should at once cease to 
advocate equal salaries for men and women; but many circum- 
stances of which I have heard show the assumption to be most un- 
true and unjust. I do not doubt that, if all the facts were known, 
as large a proportion of women teachers as of men would be found 
to be supporting families. Many women teachers live at home 
with their parents and thus reduce their personal expenses, though 
they pay the expenses of the whole household; such women have 
the same financial responsibilities as married men teachers. Often, 
however, these women who live at home have an additional respon- 
sibility of which men know little, in doing part or all of the 
housework because the mother is an invalid and they cannot af- 
ford to employ a housekeeper. Other women teach, away from 
home, and have to pay high board and room rent besides keeping 
up their home in another locality. These women have heavier 
financial responsibilities than the married men teachers who are 
living at home. When I think of the financial struggles of women 
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of whom I have known, in caring for aged or invalid parents, in 
rearing and helping to educate a large family of younger brothers 
and sisters or even nieces or nephews, Miss Hodgson’s referénce 
to “women subsidized by equal salary laws or free board at home” 
sounds much like bitter irony. 

What is the practicable course to follow, just to the teachers ink 
beneficial to the schools? In leading up to the course which she 
proposes, Miss Hodgson is distinctly inconsistent. In one para- 
graph complaint is made that under the present system, which 
makes it possible for salaries to be lowered by the competition of 
“shoals of women,” men are deterred by these low salaries from 
entering the profession. In the next paragraph, this very lower- 
ing of salaries is recommended to women as a means of obtaining 
certain positions which they could not otherwise obtain. The 
remedy then proposed for the first evil is the “raising of educa- 
tional standards so as to exclude the unprepared and relieve the 
overcrowded condition of the profession.” But no explanation is 
given as to how an educational standard could be established 
which would not exclude as many men as women. 

Rather, the just and effective course to pursue would be the 
adopting of equal salary schedules, graded according to experi- 
ence and training, and providing, for those who had taught for a 
number of years, high enough salaries to enable them to support 
a family and to maintain a fair, not extravagant, standard of liv- 
ing. Such a schedule would place a premium upon superior train- 
ing, and would encourage teachers to remain in the profession by 
making it less difficult to support families, whether their own 
(and women might sometimes find, as did Mrs. Peixotto, that 
devotion to a profession need not always bar them from the fur- 
ther enriching experience of motherhood), or that of their parents. 
Competition in salary-cutting having been abolished, the higher 
salaries would cause more men to apply for positions, the merits 
only and not the cheapness of an applicant for a position would 
be considered, and there would be greater likelihood than an equal 
number of men and women would be selected. Miss Hodgson 
thinks that under a system of equal salaries no woman would be 
chosen as principal or superintendent since the public has a 
“deep-seated preference” for men as school executives. The pub- 
lic had, some millieniums ago, so scientists tell us, a “deep-seated 
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preference” for the man with the stone ax in his hands — it was 
wonderful what deference was shown him! The preference for 
men as school executives is partly a mere survival of the stone-age 
preference, and, so far as it is so, it will in time disappear, along 
with other useless relics of the stone age. 

Equal salary schedules have been in force for years in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and other well-organized school systems 
of California. In San Francisco, concerning which I happen to 
know most, the principle is taken as a matter of course, a fair 
proportion of able men are in the schools (the entire faculty of 
one high school is composed of men), and some exceedingly able 
women as well. Mr. Cloud, assistant superintendent in San Fran- 
cisco, in talks which I happened to hear last summer, expressed 
his full belief in both the justice and the practicability of the equal 
salary plan, for both large and small communities. 

In conclusion, may I request earnestly that the above remarks 
in regard to inefficiency of men teachers be understood just as they 
are intended? They constitute an intentionally one-sided, though 
true presentation of facts in answer to a one-sided article ; they have 
no reference to the many men in the profession whose ability 
and efficiency are unquestionable, and in whose ultimate justice 
to their women colleagues I have complete faith. 





The Romance of a Great Business 


The Beginning of the House of Pathé—Patience and Industry 
the Keynotes. 


“Great businesses do not, like the dragon’s teeth of mythology, spring 
into life fully equipped and formidable in the panoply of might. Rather 
are they the slow evolution of a big idea in the mind of a genius to which 
has been brought the propelling force of vigorous personalities, strong 
wills and generally a high standard of commercial ethics. In all the his- 
tory of business there is no more remarkable growth than that shown 
by the motion picture industry. Realizing that today it is the fifth in 
importance of all the great businesses of the United States, it is hard 
for one to reconcile himself with the fact that some twenty years ago 
there was no picture business—merely an Idea, that Drama, Opera and 
Comedy sat all powerful and apparently inviolate on the throne of the 
Speaking Stage and that the man who would have prophesied that they 
must yield supremacy to the long rolls of celluloid film and the flashing 
of rays of light upon a snowy screen would have been looked upon as a 
fool or a dreamer. But Genius gives Vision or the sons of men would 
today be living the life of the Troglodytes of past ages. Let us then con- 
cede that the pioneers of the World’s greatest amusement were geniuses 
and men of Vision. 

The photodramas we see today are built upon no greater ro- 
mance than the rise of the house of Pathé, the great international busi- 
ness with factories, studios and selling organizations in all parts of the 
globe, yet only about twenty years ago it was founded by four brothers, 
who each contributed his whole capital of 2,300 francs apiece—less than 
$500, for each, and less than $2,000 for all, and after only three weeks 
two of them, horrified by their own rashness, withdrew, taking the money 
with them! Today Emile and Charles Pathé, the two to whom was given 
Vision and who remained, are drawing $100,000 apiece per year in sala- 
ries alone, besides their great profits from the business! 

Harking back to those early days we find Charles Pathé with two of 
those primitive machines where one was privileged by depositing a coin 
to see a succession of tiny photos tumbling over one another, and giving 
the effect of life action. The original idea had been our own Edison’s, 
and Mr. Pathé was the one man in Europe to recognize that there was 
the germ of great things. In a tiny store he placed these machines on 
view and quickly saw that it was profitable. There were no changes of 
program in these machines—and but one picture to each. Mr. Pathé 
saw that to make his patrons come back again and again it was neces- 
sary to provide new pictures. Then and there was born the modern film 
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exchange idea, for he purchased twenty machines, placed them in twenty 
different towns, and switched his pictures in weekly rotation. 

From his profits he secured Lumiere’s motion picture camera, then 
just completed, and began to take his own pictures, ten or fifteen feet at a 
time. His wife feeding chickens, a railroad train entering a station, a 
man running, sheep grazing; these were his early subjects. The idea of 
projecting these strips of film into the screen helped the infant industry 
tremendously. Mr. Pathé took his fragmentary films in his pockets to 
London, Berlin, Rome, traveling third-class because of his limited means, 
and sold them there. Gradually his films lengthened and his markets in- 
creased, but for some time he was his own cameraman, shipping clerk, 
manufacturer, salesman and demonstrator. 

One day the idea came to him that a story could be worked out upon 
the screen—that such film stories would possess a wider appeal than the 
bare facts of every-day life which he had been filming. He hired Max 
Linder, then an actor, limp of purse, at $4 a day to work in comedies, 
and Louis J. Gasnier, a stage manager and play producer of Paris, to 
direct the taking of these pictures. Here was born the photoplay of to- 
day and from this beginning have come the “Cabirias,” “The Birth of a 
Nation,” etc., with their universal appeal and gripping power. Max 
Linder, still considered by many critics the greatest comedian of the 
screen, up to the time of the war was drawing $70,000 per year, a colos- 
sal figure for France. Louis J. Gasnier, the first Pathé director, is today 
general manager and vice-president of the vast Pathé American interests. 

A wise man has said we cannot stand still—we must either progress 
or deteriorate. The house of Pathé through all the years has not re- 
treated, but has consistently kept at the head of the procession. The one- 
room factory of twenty years ago today is represented by a 14,000,000 
france factory in Joinville, France, with sisters in Montreuil, and other 
places; by others in England and the United States, the open-air plat- 
form where the first plays were staged was the ancestor of huge modern 
studios in France, the Upited States, England and India; the selling force 
of one man who carried his tiny films in his pocket is today represented 
by scores of offices and exchanges in ‘all parts of the world, there being 
nearly forty in the United States alone; the news film which even today 
in the face of wide competition is associated in the minds of most people 
with the “Pathé Weekly,” the first to be made, has a lusty family in the 
Pathé News in the United States, The Pathé Gazette in Great Britain, 
the Pathé Journal in France, the Pathé Giornale in Italy, and another 
with an unpronounceable name in Russia. 

It is truly good for one’s own inspiration’s sake when looking at a 
Pathé Gold Rooster play, the name by which the best films of the Pathe 
product are known, to remember the busy man who was not too busy to 
have Vision, tramping the broad highways with his camera some twenty 
years ago!” 
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The foregoing history of the great house of Pathé Fréres was 
borrowed from our esteemed friends “The Moving Picture World” 
but it leaves, what is to our minds, the greatest story of all to be 
told in regard to this great house. For while the motion picture 
industry has been going ahead by leaps and bounds until today 
it is estimated that an average of 20,000,000 people go to motion 
picture exhibitions daily, the highly inflammable nature of the 
films and the danger to life and property from explosion, makes 
it necessary for the exhibition of these films to be regulated by 
law and confined to use under certain restrictive conditions, all 
of which make them practically impossible of use in our great 
centers of education. Charles Pathé through his inventive ge- 
nius has made possible the use of absolutely safe motion pictures 
in the schools, churches and homes of the world, and again 
vision plays its part. 

It is not a generally known fact that the house of Pathé 
Fréres manufacture everything in connection with the motion ’ 
picture industry, the raw film base upon which the pictures are 
taken, the intricate and expensive cameras with which they are 
taken, all of their own electrical apparatus and projection instru- 
ments and, in fact, everything pertaining to the industry, and 
they are the only firm in the motion picture world who do make 
everything in connection with their production. 

It has long been the dream of manufacturers and users of 
motion picture films that some day an absolutely safe film would 
be discovered and one that would meet all of the requirements 
as to clearness, lasting qualities and safety; and it has remained 
for Pathé Fréres to produce such a film, one that according to 
laboratory tests is claimed to burn only one-sixth as fast as ordi- 
nary news-print paper and a film that can be transported by 
parcel post or in any other manner. 

The Pathéscope is an absolutely new invention in the world 
of projection apparatus and seenis so simple in operation and con- 
struction as to almost belie the results which it is capable of 
producing. It is so simple in operation and construction that in 
the public schools it is often turned over in its care and opera- 
tion to the scholars. It is so easily portable, weighing but thirty 
pounds and operating from any ordinary incandescent light 
socket that it is available for individual classroom use and it 
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is not necessary to assemble the entire school or a portion 
of it in the assembly hall in order to have them see motion 
pictures of subjects which they may be studying; yet by the sim- 
ple expedient of changing lenses this same Pathéscope can be used 
in the assembly hall at distances varying from 40’ to 70’ from the 
screen and producing pictures at least 6’x8’ in size, and capable 
of being satisfactorily seen by an audience of five to six hundred 
pupils. Another great feature of this remarkable projector is 
the ability of the operator to stop at any point during the showing 
of the film and allow the individual picture to remain stationary on 
the screen for purposes of study or discussion without danger of 
any kind. 

It has been stated by some of our greatest educators that the 
motion picture was destined to become of equal value in the 
classroom with the text books; but in order to have this realized 
it becomes necessary to insure an adequate supply of films and 
film subjects. With the immense library of Messrs. Pathé Fréres 
already recorded, it is but a simple matter to reproduce from one 
film to the other.. The Pathéscope has been on the market abroad 
for three years and has been thoroughly tested and perfected in 
every detail. All energies are now bent towards building the film 
library, and already 900 subjects have been provided, with new 
ones being issued constantly. As the Pathéscope is not a minia- 
ture or toy apparatus and as an adequate film library is assured 
it seems to us that it bids fair to become one of the greatest of 
modern influences in vitalizing teaching methods.* 


*The editor will be glad to see that any interested educators shall receive a 
list of the Pathéscope non-inflamable films now available. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The question of corporal punishment for misdemeanors at home 
and in school is continually recurring. It is doubtful if it will ever 
cease to be a mooted question,—short of the millenium. Happily, there 
is coming to be a nearly unanimous sentiment in favor of limiting the 
duty of the execution of such punishment, to the Principal, where it 
is tolerated at all in the schools. This is well,—and for the same 
reason that makes its use in the home objectionable except in extreme 
cases. This reason may be in a sense a sentimental! one; but it is none 
the less valid on that account. \[t is found in the fact that there ex- 
ists, or should exist, between the two, teacher and child in the school, 
and parent and child in the home, a bond of sympathy which is in- 
finitely precious, and which is nearly sure to be endangered by the 
use of physical force. This bond of sympathy and mutual respect is 
a very subtle, impalpable, psycic bond or influence, of which neither 
the teacher nor the parent on the one hand, nor the child on the other, 
may be clearly conscious, yet upon it depend many of the best results 
of the teacher’s and the parent’s relations to the child. To sacrifice 
it is to erect a barrier between the child’s personality and the parent’s 
or teacher’s; and it is more than likely that this barrier can never be 
overpassed. 

It is not contended that every punishment will have this estranging 
result. But corporal punishment is exceedingly liable to destroy the 
sympathetic personal relationship. Hence its danger. And as. the 
teacher must depend upon the close personal confidence and respect of 
the child for the best results in teaching, it is far better that if in 
extreme cases physical punishment, which in the last analysis is so 
largely a matter of brute force, must be administered, the Principal 
should do it, since he does not have to come into such close personal 
relations with the pupil as does the class teacher. 

In spite of the well known and often quoted proverb about sparing 
the rod and spoiling the child, the writer of this paragraph is ready to 
commit himself to the position that the exercise of brute force in 
family government is never the best way to reach the highest ultimate 
end. This position is taken with a full consciousness that a large 
number of parents will take an opposite view and practical attitude, 
toward the question. There are many trying occasions in the family 
circle in the long, hard responsible task of bringing up a group of 
children. There are many times when it seems as though a sound 
thrashing was the only thing that would bring some young reprobate 
to terms. But supposing at such times the justly “irate parent” or 
teacher should maintain a perfect self-control, and, carefully reason- 
ing out the bearing of the particular misdemeanor, at the proper time, 
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after the passion of the moment had subsided, should explain to the 
delinquent what the natural outcome of such misconduct usually is,— 
what kind of punishment, in the very nature of things, and in the 
long run, may be expected as the consequence of such wrong doing; 
and then should proceed to punish him in the way indicated by such 
law! Would not this be far wiser than an arbitrary punishment based 
upon mere brute force? 

With the almost infinite parental love and patience,—which we 
believe it was the divine plan to make the true basis of family gov- 
ernment—some parents have been able to get along without the aid 
of brute force, thus demonstrating that it can be done. We know of 
cases where marvelous results,—against tremendous odds and contrary 
to lugubrious prognostications of numerous neighbors, relatives and 
friends (?), all of whom seemed nearly if not quite ready to take a 
hand in bringing up other folk’s children,—were ultimately achieved 
by what may be described as a policy of “watchful waiting.” These 
bad, unruly children grew up into self-controlled, useful, efficient men 
and women largely because of the patience and self-control and pre- 

- dominating love of their parents. In fact, we are quite inclined to 
be “pacifists” in relation to school and family government. If we 
favor “preparedness” at all, we would confine it to an administrator, 
such as a school principal or superintendent who is in a less inti- 
mate relationship to the individual child than teacher or parent. We 
believe that even his “preparedness” should be chiefly hidden away 
in some obscure cupboard or under his desk cover and never become 
much in evidence in the popular consciousness of the school. The 
home, the school and the nation where love and peace reign are the 
best governed home and school and nation. Or, to turn it around, 
in the best governed home and school and nation love and peace are 
the controlling influences, not the rod and armaments and war. 


We would like to speak a word in appreciation of the educational 
book publishing houses. We believe that school books are the neces- 
sary tools of educational workmen and whoever has worked with tools 
knows how important it is that they should be of the best quality, and 
adapted to the work in hand. The heads of the school book publishing 
houses are men of ability, honor, good taste and energy. They are 
in the work not simply for what they can get out of it, but for what 
they can put into it. It becomes a passion with them to produce the 
best, the most fitting result. They are discoverers, inventors, artists. 
They would far rather make a good article than a good sale. They 
are more humiliated by a poor job than by a poor business year. They 
are the friends and benefactors, not the enemies of the public and of 
the school department. They should be welcomed at educational con- 
ventions,—not given the cold shoulder. Legislation should favor, 
not hector their business. 
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We remember a meeting of the N. E. A. in a large western city 
several years ago where the “book-men” were given a splendid space,— 
in the building where all the meetings were held,—to exhibit their 
product. The visiting superintendents and teachers could conveniently 
examine and study all the latest publications and devices for helping 
them to do their work effectively and with economy of effort and time. 
The school appliances and accessories were there too. And many ex- 
pressions were heard on all sides, about the profit and pleasure de- 
rived by the visiting teachers from this feature of the gathering. 

We remember a later meeting in an eastern city, where the con- 
servative “powers that be” ruled out altogether this feature of the 
N. E. A. meeting, branding it as “Commercialism” and putting it 
under a ban. Some county teachers meetings in a given state favor 
and some “tabu” exhibits. Some states make it by law a crime to 
offer for sale any school books unless the publishers thereof have filed 
with the Department of Public Instruction a complete list of their 
publications, with detailed statement of regular list prices, whole- 
sale prices, exchange prices, and unless they have also furnished a 
bond in several thousand dollars not to sell in any other state, or under 
any other conditions the same books at a lower price. 

Such sentiments and such requirements may seem to have been 
rendered necessary by the acts of some individual book agents. There 
is now and then “a black sheep” in any business flock, and even 
among the “powers that be” in legislatures and educational associations, 
But the school book publishers average well with the best and highest— 
in point of honor, dignity and usefulness. They should be given a 
place in the councils and counsels of the mighty. We cannot get 
along without them. 


The University of Chicago, which is about to celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, really began its career in 1891 when the faculty was 
organized, rather than in 1892 when, on October 1, it opened its doors 
to students. The University authorities have already taken preliminary 
steps for a proper celebration of this quarter-centennial.. A committee 
of arrangements consisting of thirty-five members has been appointed, 
including representatives of the Board of Trustees, of the Faculties, 
of the Alumni, and of students in residence. Numerous sub-commit- 
tees are engaged upon the details of the celebration, which will take 
place June 9-13, 1916. 

A noteworthy feature of the quarter-centennial celebration will be 
the dedication of Ida Noyes Hall, the $500,000 clubhouse and gymna- 
sium for women. 


Meyer Bloomfield of the Vocation Bureau, Boston, has just sent 
to the National Child Labor Committee a strong endorsement of the 
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Keating-Owen federal child labor bill before Congress. ‘The federal 
bill is the first intelligent attempt in our country at the right sort of 
conscription,” says Mr. Bloomfield, “educational conscription, which 
looks forward to enlisting all future citizens in activities that make 
for health, intelligence, civic loyalty, and increasing industrial effi- 
ciency. The whole scheme of preparedness is hollow except as we 
see it in terms of the growing child and its future, to protect which 
all preparation is presumably directed. It is elementary self-preserva- 
tion to free children from sapping toil and give them the daylight 
hours for growth and fitness.” 


The increase in the use of traveling libraries by the rural schools 
in New York State during the past five years has been almost phe- 
nomenal and the requests from this source have now become so nu- 
merous that it has been impossible to meet the demand. Last year 
732 libraries were sent to district schools, nearly eight times as many 
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as were sent only four years ago. The increase from year to year is i 
shown by the following table: 
No. of Libraries No. of Volumes 
EE “Gre a6 69 thd ok-0id 6 Hop Awe 50 We 93 3822 
EN TS aia! x6 0:4: saab ds Ad enn da ee be 289 10210 
SR. helinals eps pues s,s 0 S¥ ah aes 548 17709 
dA iehass seco ner eawns eel 732 22427 
No cheaper way is known to the State Library for getting good 
books to rural schools. 


1916 is Baby Year. The facts about American babies, the needs of 
American babies, and America’s responsibility to her babies will this 
oe be known as never before, because the first week in March will 

Baby Week throughout the country. 

More than 400 communities representing every State in the Union 
are already laying their plans for Baby Week, according to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Labor, in order that during 
those seven days the needs of the babies may be so presented that all 
the parents in those communities will learn a little better how to care 
for their babies, and all the citizens will realize that they have a 
special obligation to safeguard the conditions surrounding babies, And 
is is confidently believed by those who-are interested in this nation- 
wide Baby Week that the remainder of the year will be marked by a ys 
strengthening of all community activities for saving babies’ lives 
and giving them a better chance to grow to a healthy maturity. 








We have received the Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Hon. P. P. Claxton, for 1915. It is full of interesting and 
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suggestive features. They should be noted with something of the op- 
timism of the Commissioner, by every teacher and superintendent. 

In general, the report finds there has been a real increase during the * 
year in progress toward that equality of educational opportunity 
which is essential in a democracy. This is indicated, declares Com- 
missioner Claxton, in his introduction to the Report, in “greater in- 
terest in the health and care of young children and in a better type of 
home education; in the revival of interest in the kindergarten as an 
integral part of the public school system; in increased appropriations 
for longer terms and better salaries for teachers, particularly in rural 
communities where school terms have been short and salaries of 
teachers have been small; in the enactment of school attendance laws 
in some of the States which have not until now had such laws; in the 
adoption of the larger unit of administration of rural schools in sev- 
eral States; in the raising of standards of required preparation for 
teachers in some States and in the extension of the means of preparing 
teachers in normal schools, in departments of education in colleges, and 
especially in teacher-training classes in high schools; in the increased 
attendance in high schools; and in the differentiation of work and the 
adjustment of courses of study in schools of all grades to meet the 
needs of children of varying ability and the vocational life of the 
communities.” 


Continuing the reproduction of Dr. Franklin B. Dyer’s helpful 
“Questions on Teaching”, (see Epucation for December and Janu- 
ary) we present here fifteen of his thirty questions on Teaching the 
Lesson. 


3. TEACHING THE LESSON. 


1. Do I distinguish the following types of lesson and employ each 
at the proper time,—a drill lesson, a thinking lesson, a lesson for ap- 
preciation (of literature or art), and a lesson to teach children how 
to study? 

2. What method of teaching do I use most often:—a. The con- 
versational, in which the pupils both answer and ask questions? b. 
The quiz, in which the pupils only answer the questions which I 
ask them? c. The lecture, in which the pupils merely receive what is 
given them ? 

3. Do I choose my method of teaching in view of the character of 
the lesson to be taught ? 

4. What part of the recitation time do I take up—a. By asking 
thought-provoking questions and trying to get the pupils to talk freely 
about the subject which they are learning to handle? b. By merely 

“quizzing?” c. By giving information? 4d. By working at the black- 
board? e. By using illustrative material ? 
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5. What part of the recitation time do the pupils take up—a. By 
working out new'information through free conversation about the sub- 
ject which they are trying to learn? b. By repeating information 
memorized from a book? c. By drill or practice work to apply the 
principles taught? d. By giving thoughtful answers? e. By work- 
ing at their seats or at the blackboard ? 

6. To what extent in each lesson do I help the pupils to prepare 
the next lesson —a. By a good ending of recitation? b. By a judicious 
assignment? c. By stating the aim? d. By anticipating their diffi- 
culties? e. By suggestions or directions? 

%. How do I find out that the pupils have clearly in mind the aim 
or purpose of each lesson? 

8. Do I take appropriate means to ascertain how much the pupils 
know about the subject of the lesson before I attempt to teach them 
the new lesson ? 

9. To what extent do I secure the proper attention of pupils to 
their work through interests that are natural to them? 

10. What means do I take to present the material in the form of 
problems which stimulate the curiosity of the pupils? 

11. Are my questions simple, direct and logical, or are they 
rambling, ambiguous and suggestive of the answer? 

12. Are most of my questions for the purpose of developing new 
ideas or to find out how much of the assigned lesson the pupils have 
learned ? 

13. What means do I adopt to insure a judicious distribution of 
my questions among the pupils? 

14. How many different pupils of my class do I give a chance to 
recite in each recitation? In a week? 

15. What pains do I take to make my questions such that the 
pupils must answer them with a complete statement rather than with 
one word? 
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Foreign Notes 


The second Pan American Scientific Congress has materially 
lessened the distance between the United States and the sister re- 
publics of different origin. The Congress convened at Washington, 
December 28 and held daily sessions for two weeks interspersed with 
brilliant social festivals. 

The program of the educational section of the Congress was ex- 
ceptionally strong and many problems common to the Americas were 
effectively treated. Great interest was shown in the paper pre- 
sented before this section by Dr. Jose M. Galvez, professor of English 
in the University of Chile, and Vice-President of the National Edu- 
cational Association of Chile. Dr. Galvez discussed the means of 
promoting Pan American understanding and emphasized in particu- 
lar two points. First, that of language with respect to which he said: 

“The first aspect of understanding between individuals and be- 
tween peoples is the idiomatic one. In every understanding language 
is not an end in itself, but it is an indispensable means for reaching 
that end. It is the door through which the foreigner must pass if 
he would enter the building of a strange culture. * * * * * 

“The mutual understanding between the Anglo-American and the 
Iberic-American peoples demand that in the English speaking coun- 
tries of America the Spanish language should be studied more widely, 
and that in the Spanish and Portugese speaking sections of the 
American continent the English languagé should be studied with 
ever-increasing interest. If this demand were to be satisfied every 
child of America would have in its hands an indispensable and power- 
ful instrument which it would be able to use to penetrate into all 
the most important manifestations of the spirit of our continent.” 

The second consideration was that of science pursued for the pur- 
pose of promoting international understanding. On this subject he 
said : 

“Philosophy, being the most general of all sciences, the one science 
towards which the cultivation of all special sciences should tend, the 
highest general scientific effort of the Pan American Scientific Con- 
gresses should, according to my way of thinking, consist in further- 
ing the study of Pan American Philosophy. * * * * * 

“Considering that religion is the philosophy of the masses of 
the people, that history has never known a great people to exist with- 
out religion and that Christianity has been and is the ideal founda- 
tion of Pan American culture; it should be recommended 

“First, that the universities and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion in American Republics establish ‘Chairs of Scientific Philosophy 
that shall be independent of all professionalism and whose object 
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may be to disseminate knowledge of philosophy in general, and es- 
pecially as to the development of philosophic ideas in America.’ 

“Second, that these institutions establish also 

“Scientific chairs of the history of religions, whose special object 
shall be the dissemination of scientific knowledge in regard to the 
development of Christianity on the American continent, and, 

“To request the help of the governments, of the universities and 
of the normal schools to the end that the future professors and 
teachers of American History may acquire special knowledge regard- 
ing the deep influence which Christianity has had on the cultural 
development of America.” 

Dr. Luis A. Baralt, delegate from Cuba, presented an instructive 
paper on State education as developed in America, in which he took 
the ground that a thorough-going reform should be introduced in 
all the important parts of education, that is, in “the end, the ideal, 
the spirit, the matter taught, the methods and the extent of educa- 
tion.” With respect to the matter of education there is still wanting, 
in his opinion, an understanding of the subjects which are most con- 
ducive to the development of the man and the citizen in a modern 
democracy ; improvement in methods has made great advance through 
the interest excited in the teaching of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, 
Rosmini, Horace Mann, and Thomas Davidson, whom he classed 
together as great reformers. He particularly emphasized the need 
of a fitting program for the development of general culture and civic 
instruction in schools for manual work and technical training estab- 
lished in the interests of the working classes. 

Dr. Ernesto Nelson of Argentina: excited great interest by a paper 
in which he took very radical grounds as to the necessity of a com- 
plete change of ideals and methods, especially in secondary schools 
and higher institutions. The paper was the subject of lively dis- 
cussion and the demand that it be widely circulated will soon be met 
by its publication in the United States. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Congress was one recom- 
mending the establishment of a department of education in connec- 
tion with the Pan American Union. Meanwhile the Conimissioner 
of Education has been urged to make his Bureau the medium for 
“the interchange of ideas and information among the teachers of 
the continent, and in general to serve the educational interests of 
America.” 

The section of the Congress devoted to international law and 
jurisprudence discussed problems of vital importance to all nations. 
Naturally the Monroe Doctrine was frequently referred to in the 
proceedings of the section, but always with reticence on the part 
of the Latin American delegates and with great tact on the part of 
representatives of the United States. In an address before the open- 
ing session of the entire Congress Secretary Lansing referred to 
the origin of this doctrine as follows: 
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“Nearly a century has passed since President Monroe proclaimed 
to the world: his famous doctrine as the national policy of the United 
States. It was founded on the principle that the safety of this re- 
public would be imperiled by the extension of sovereign rights by a 
European power over territory in this hemisphere. Conceived in a 
suspicion of monarchial institutions and in a full sympathy with the 
republican idea, it was uttered at a time when our neighbors to the 
south had won their independence and were gradually adapting 
themselves to the exercise of their newly acquired rights. To those 
struggling nations the doctrine became a shield against the great 
European powers, which in the spirit of the age, coveted political 
control over the rich regions which the new-born States had made 
their own. * * * * * 

“Tt meant much in those early days, not only to this country, but 
to those nations which were commencing a new life under the stand- 
ard of liberty. How much it meant we can never know, since for 
four decades it remained unchallenged.” 

Continuing he identified the doctrine with the Pan American spirit 
which he defined as a spirit of unity, fraternity, and helpfulness. 

“The Monroe Doctrine,” he said, “is a national policy of the United 
States; Pan Americanism is an international policy of the Americas. 
The motives are to an extent different; the ends sought are the same. 
Both can exist without impairing the force of either. And both do 
exist, and, I trust, will ever exist in all their vigor.” 

President Wilson in an address that was received with unqualified 
signs of satisfaction and approval on the part of the delegates, defined 
the significance of this doctrine as follows: 

“The Monroe doctrine was proclaimed by the United States on her 
own authority. It always has been maintained, and always will be 
maintained upon her own responsibility. But the Monroe Doctrine 
demanded merely that European Governments should not attempt to 
extend their political systems to this side of the Atlantic. It did not 
disclose the use which the United States intended to make of her power 
on this side of the Atlantic. It was a hand held up in warning, but 
there was no promise in it of what America was going to do with the 
implied and partial protectorate which she apparently was trying to set 
up on this side of the water; and I believe you will sustain me in this 
statement that it has been fears and suspicions on this score which 
have hitherto prevented the greater intimacy and confidence and 
trust between the Americas. The States of America have not been 
certain what the United States would do with her power. That 
doubt must be removed. * * * * * 

“T hope and I believe that this can be accomplished. These con- 
ferences have enabled me to foresee how it will be accomplished. It 
will be accomplished in the first place by the States of America 
uniting in guaranteeing to each other absolutely political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity. In the second place, and as a neces- 
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sary corrollary to that, guaranteeing the agreement to settle all 
pending boundary disputes as soon as possible and by amicable 
process ; by agreeing that all disputes among themselves, should they 
unhappily arise, will be handled by patient, impartial investigation, 
and settled by arbitration; and the agreement necessary to the peace 
of the Americas, that no State of either continent will permit revolu- 
tionary expeditions against another State to be fitted out on its terri- 
tory, and that they will prohibit the exportation of the munitions of 
war for the purpose of supplying revolutionists against neighboring 
governments.” 

In this connection importance attaches to the formal. inaugura- 
tion of the American Institute of International Law which took 
place on the 29th of December, 1915, at a meeting of representatives 
of the Congress under. the honorary presidency of Elihu Root and the 
actual presidency of Mr. James Brown Scott. In a subsequent meet- 
ing the scope of the work of the Institute was outlined and included 
among other matters the study of all problems relating to neutrality. 


AGRICULTURE AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The report of the Board of Agricultural Studies, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, illustrates the manner in which the Government and the 
university combine to promote investigations and studies pertaining 
to agriculture. 

The university receives annual grants from the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries which for 1914 amounted to about $11,000. 
The university receives grants from county councils for the promotion 
of this department which increases the annual receipts by about 
$3200. A Board of Agricultural Studies includes representatives 
of the contributing councils, county and borough. This board advises 
as to the instruction and supervision of the students and the admin- 
istration of the income of the Department. Provision for agricul- 
tural teaching was begun in the university in 1899; the equipment 
for practical work consists of laboratories, farm and live stock. In 
1912 the number of students was 117 but the number has been greatly 
decreased by the call to arms and the register: for Michaelmas term, 
1915, showed only 35 students. The university diploma in agriculture 
was obtained by 7 students who had in 1914-15 passed successfully the 
two parts into which the examination is divided. 


A. T. 8. 








Book Notices 


STATE AND COUNTY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Vol. II. Source 
Book. By Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and Edward C. Elliott, Director of the Course for 
the Teaching of Teachers, University of Wisconsin. The Macmillan 
Company. 


This is a volume of 729 pages wherein the authors undertake to 
make readily accessible to students of educational administration some 
of the more important material illustrative of the principles of proper 
state and county administration. This material, covering every phase 
of educational intention and enactment, is most judicially edited and di- 
gested and made available to those interested in national, state, county 
and municipal education. The specific statutes of every state are col- 
lected and collated, presenting a perfect and composite picture of the 
purpose of democracy in founding free and universal systems of public 
education. The work is a thesaurus for the legislator and administrator 
of educational affairs; a most meritorious task most effectively and 
thoroughly performed. 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. By John 
Kennedy. Syracuse, N. Y. C. W. Bardeen. 


In 1898 Mr. Kennedy, then superintendent of the schools in Batavia, 
found a grade room overflowing. Instead of making two classes he de- 
cided to leave all the children in that room and appoint a new teacher 
to do individual work exclusively in that room. She was the first in- 
dividual teacher in the history of education. Her instructions were to 
find the most backward children in that room and make them the most 
forward. This she proceeded to do, with the result that a large school- 
room was leveled up, there was no child dragging, no child retarded. 
This individual teacher was restrained by three “don’ts”: 1st, don’t tell 
the child anything, but see that he knows it. 2nd, don’t do anything for 
the child but see that he does it. 3d, don’t do any individual work on 
an unrecited lesson. And that’s all there is to the Batavia method. But 
it has served to revolutionize the schools in Batavia; and its adoption 
has been found to be highly satisfactory wherever it has been tried 
fairly and faithfully. In Mr. Kennedy’s book is a comprehensive account 
of the method, its effect on teachers and pupils, and a symposium by 
educators on the pedagogical value of the novel proposition. Mr. Bar- 
deen, the publisher, has written in the introduction to the book a most 
appreciative estimate of the method, adding greatly to the value of a 
book that should be studied by all school officers and teachers. 
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THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS. Book Five. Book 
Six. By Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools 
and Walter Taylor Field. Boston. Ginn & Co. 


With these two books the series of readers is completed. We have 
made comment on the earlier issues of the books in the series as they 
have appeared. These two books, designed for the seventh and eighth 
grades, are judicially edited with selections from the best authors both 
English and American, each selection prefaced with a brief sketch of 
the author’s life and an appreciation of his writings, so interestingly 
and sympathetically given that the pupil will be induced to seek out 
the author’s books and read more of them. This is the evident purpose 
of the editors of the series of school readers; if they have succeeded, and 
their readers are the fairest endeavor to that end, they will have done 
a work most commendable and most, ‘welcome. 


THE IDEAL CATHOLIC READERS. Primer. First Reader. Second 
Reader. By a Sister of St. Joseph, New York. The Macmillan Company. 


These are the first three books in a series of readers designed for 
use in Catholic schools. The author, a teacher of many years’ experience, 
brings to the work of editing the devout spirit, the wise under- 
standing, and the thorough appreciation of what school readers should 
consist of to be practical, interesting and progressive. The little stories 
are in the main new and of a kind that will appeal to the interest of 
beginners. Phonics are persistently taught and drilled upon, the method 
employed being the one elaborated in the author’s book “The Ideal Sound 
Exemplifier.” 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. New York. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 36 cents, net. 


This is an abridged edition of Miss Sewell’s Principles of Educa- 
tion, originally published in two rather bulky volumes. To this edition 
the Dowager Countess of Chichester furnishes a preface. The work suf- 
fers in no manner by being curtailed, rather it is now within the purse 
and province of all teachers who would refresh themselves with a re- 
study of the underlying principles of their profession. 

' 

THE DAVIS-JULIEN READERS. DAYS WITH UNCLE. JACK. 
FIFTH YEAR—PART TWO. By John W. Davis. Director of the Bureau 
of Attendance, Board of Education, New York City. Boston. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 


This famous series of Readers has now reached its tenth volume, 
there being two rather large books for each school year, the volume in 
hand being for the fifth year and containing 480 pages, the other book 
for this year containing 440 pages. The method employed in these read- 
ers is quite unlike that in any other series. A person,—in this particular 
book it is Uncle Jack,—keeps things going with his stirring in- 
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terest, fund of knowledge and extensive reading. Every day presents 
something new to question and read about, and the selections are many, 
varied, and interesting. The personal factor in the series will unques- 
tionably attract and hold the interest of young children and the books 
will have extensive and long-continued use in the schools. 


NEW SLOAN READERS. FIRST READER. 3y Katherine E. 
Sloan. Formerly Primary Supervisor of the Southern Oregon State 
Normal School. The Macmillan Company. 

In these New Sloan Readers the author plans to give, in three 
books, a basal series of readers that will attract and interest the child 
through content and illustrations and in the most direct way and in 
the shortest time will give to the child the independent power to read. 
A complete course in phonics is provided and employed in such a man- 
ner and so persistently that the child is bound to acquire power to rec- 
ognize and pronounce words readily and surely. The lessons are chor- 
oughly interesting, the little stories being exactly suited to little readers. 
The illustrations are many, unusual, and inviting. 


ROBBINS’S NEW PLANE GEOMETRY. By Edward Rutledge-Rob- 
bins. Formerly of Lawrenceville School. New York. American Book 
Company. 

In this reconstruction of the author’s Plane Geometry he has made 
use of suggestions from teachers who have used the first book, and 
many of the recommendations of the National Committee of Fifteen; 
nevertheless all of the characteristics that met with widespread favor 
in the old book are retained in the new one. Among the features that 
have made the book strong may be noticed the following: It is written 
for the pupil; every effort is made to stimulate the mental activity of the 
pupil; theorems and their demonstrations are introduced as early in. the 
study as possible; the simple fundamental truths are explained instead of 
being formally demonstrated; the original exercises are distinguished 
by their abundance, practicality, gradation, classification and inde- 
pendence; emphasis given to the discussion of original constructions. 
This New Geometry makes a fine, strong working text that will find 
warm favor with pupils as well as with teachers. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN METHODS. In Elementary Schools. By Jos- 
eph Kennedy, Dean of the School of Education, the University of North 
Dakota. New York. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25. 


Books of a similar nature by Landon, Fitch, McMurry, Bagley, Swett, 
Perry, and others have been more or less long on the pedagogical shelves 
of teachers, much used, much valued. Most of them have served their 
day and have passed on by reason of changes in methods and curricula. 
This latest book by Dr. Kennedy brings the very freshest word to teach- 
ers, both rural and urban, and in a manner and power at once delight- 
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ful, inviting and impelling. The author discusses many of the chief 
points or turns of procedure and of methods, “in the large.” The direct- 
ive aim of the book is to arouse and awaken teachers from a kind of 
habitual lethargy ; and to cause teachers to set up for themselves stand- 
ards of teaching and a true perspective of values. A partial list of the 
chapter headings will disclose somewhat the contents of the book: the 
Recitation Period; Reading; Fundamental Principles; Criticism of 
Methods; the Beginnings; Sample Lessons in Reading; Spelling; Writ- 
ing; Language Work; Arithmetic, elementary, advanced; Geography ; 
History; Hygiene; Morals; and such special subjects as, Music, Drawing 
and Art, Nature Study, Agriculture, Domestic Science, Manual Training,, 
ete. Dr. Kennedy knows his subject, he goes right to the heart of it, 
and he has something worth while to say. Altogether, it is one of the 
best books on methods for teachers to use that has been published; its 
wide and sympathetic use will wake up teachers and make better schools. 


DRAMATIC READER SERIES. Rand, McNally & Company. 


Storyland in Play, by Ada M. Skinner, Teacher of First Grade, St. 
Agatha’s School, New York City. Pictures by Mary L. Spoor. Cloth, 143 
pages, Price 45 cents. 

Stories to Act, by Frances Wickes, Teacher of Second Grade, St. 
Agatha’s School, New York City. Colored pictures by Maud Hunt Squire. 
Pictorial cover by Hapgood. Cloth, 142 pages. Price 45 cents. 

Story Hour Plays for the third and fourth grades, by Frances S. 
Mintz. Illustrations in color by Clara Powers Wilson. Pictorial cover 
by Hapgood.’ Cloth, 134 pages. Price 45 cents. 

To the little child, imitation and expression are as natural as they 
are delightful. In early illustration, the little girl, playing lady, minces 
about in her mother’s long skirt with a little parasol over her head, act- 
ing out the manners of her elders. The books above named are dramatic 
readers, and the first book of the series is “Storyland in Play” by Ada 
M. Skinner. No teacher could want a better stimulus to expression than 
this little text. 

The little plays, with enough of suggestion to stimulate the child 
actor, are interspersed with short stories to be dramatized by the reader. 
Thus does the child learn, as he goes, to eliminate non-essentials, and to 
express his thought with brevity, force, and naturalness. Among the sub- 
jects for the exercise of his dramatic energies are “Four Little Pigs,” 
“Little Miss Muffet,” “The Goats and the Turnip Field,” “The Little Girl 
Who Wouldn’t Work,” “Wee Willie Winkie,” and “Lost—A Little Shoe.” 

“Stories to Act’? marks the farthest advance in dramatic readers as 
regards teaching value. In this little book opportunity is offered for 
original dramatization, an exercise of the greatest value for the develop- 
ment of spontaneity, enrichment of vocabulary, and creative self-ex- 
pression. 

In Story Hour Plays, Frances Sankstone Mintz has chosen thirty- 
four delightful fables particularly well adapted to dramatic reading by 
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small children; ancient tales of the Punjab, fables from India, Malay 
apologues, animal tales transmitted to us by the Russian, the German, 
the English. 

Lending themselves naturally to dramatization, these stories give 
full play to the child’s instinct of impersonation. Two other books by the 
same publishers, in connection with the above make an unsurpassed 
series of readers for the public sehools and the home. They are: 

“Sunbonnets and Overalls,” by Eulalie Osgood Grover, a dramatic 
reader and an operetta. Price 40 cents. 

“Fairy Plays for Children, by Mabel R. Goodlander, Cloth. Cover 
design in colors by Hapgood. Price 45 cents. 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING. Frederick B. Robinson, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor, Department of Public Speaking, The College of the City 
of New York. La Salle Extension University. 

A most valuable compendium for public speakers and those who are 
learning to speak in public. The chapters treat of the organization of 
ideas, delivery, details of composition, practical problems of delivery, di- 
rections for special occasions. Test questions make the volume prac- 
ticable for class use. 


QUESTIONS ON READINGS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. A stu- 
dent’s manual. By Maurice Garland Fulton, Professor of English, David- 
son College, Raymond George Bressler, Lecturer, Department of Exten- 
sion, University of Texas, Glenn Hawthorne Mullin, Instructor in Eng- 
lish, A. and M. College of Texas. The Century Co. 

As a means of focusing the attention and stimulating thought in 
reading, nothing is so great an aid to young persons as suggestive ques- 
tions. While this book is primarily intended for students, it will prove 
useful to the general reader who wishes to review. 


THE NATURE NOTEBOOK SERIES. Edited by Anna Botsford Com- 
stock. THE PLANT NOTEBOOK by Anna Botsford Comstock. THE 
BIRD NOTEBOOKS NOS. I and II by the same author; and THE FISH 
NOTEBOOK, by George C. Embody. The Comstock Publishing Company. 
30 cents each. 

Very attractive, well arranged, fully illustrated. Most convenient 
for the pocket of the naturalist or amateur observer as he traverses the 
fields and woods to study his favorite subject. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Harmon B. Niver, A.M., Author of 
“A School History of England,” “Geography by Grades” and Other School 
Texts. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

This is one of the best of recent new geographies. The subject has 
often been uninteresting as presented in the schools, but it has become 
the conviction of careful students of the curriculum that ,it is one of the 
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most important branches, one of the most practical,—and that it can be 
made one of the most interesting to the child himself. Such text books 
as this one will do much to achieve this end. Suggestions are given to 
the teacher as to the science itself, its aims and objects, the selection of 
subject-matter, methods of instruction, etc. Excellent directions to the 
pupil as to “How to Study” are also included. The illustrations are such 
as will interest the child and stimulate his imagination and his powers 
of observation. This book will be a continual delight to both teachers 
and pupils. It marks a distinct advance in texts upon this subject. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY. Book One, Our Own 
Country and Her Possessions, William J. Sutherland, M.A., President 
State Normal School, Platteville, Wisconsin (Author of “The Teaching of 
Geography”) and Chester M. Sanford, A.B., State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. Silver, Burdett and Company. 

These are valuable exercises for the upper elementary grades. They 
will aid the teacher in organizing the materials of the lesson and in 
logically developing the topics. Valuable hints are given with the aim 
to help the pupils in learning how to study. Book Two of the same series 
covers South America and Eurasia. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. By B. C. Wallis. Cambridge: at 
the University Press. Price 3 shillings, 6 pence. 

This is a handbook for teachers. It presents much valuable infor- 
mation in reference to old and new methods of making geography teach- 
ing efficient. It is optimistic, inspirational and practical. Every teacher 
of this interesting branch of the curriculum should carefully read and 
ponder every one of its twenty-two chapters. 


THE APPLE-TREE SPRITE. By Margaret Warner Morley, Author 
of “A Song of Life”, “Will 0’ The Wasps”, “The Bee People”, etc. Ilus- 
trated. A. C. McClurg & Co. Price $1.10 net. 

A delightful little book for supplementary reading. It interestingly 
reveals many a secret about the common-place apple tree and its fruit. 
Boys and girls all love apples and apple trees, and they will thoroughly 
enjoy the new sense of insight that this book will develop within them 
by theans of which they will come to appreciate many other things in 
nature’s luxuriant garden. The book is educative in a true sense. 


Periodical Notes. 


“Labor and Capital—Partners”’ 
Atlantic Monthly for January, by John D. Rockefeller “Social Aspects = 
Drink’, by John Koren and ‘Further ‘Notes on the Intelligence of Women” 

George are also notable subjects in this issue. Mark Twain at Ninetee be 
is ‘interestinaty sketched by Albert Bigelow — in the January St. Nicholas. 
The Writer for the same month tells How te Make Money, riting for the 
Movies. Arthur Fosdick being the contributor. “‘The Open Forum Movement’’, by 
Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, and “Suffrage and Prohibition”, by L. Ames Brown 
are wencsentiy treated in The North American Review. The Countryside 
Magazine — ins its hi standard. In the January number ‘‘Making of Men 
7» 2 Aime of Public School” is an article all sho read. It is by Thomas 
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